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Pink...or Blue? 


Son 0? daughter. that new baby is bound 
tO mean some extra expenses. So it’s a good 
plan to get set, now, by starting ad Spe ial 
Royal Bank Savings account. Later on you 
may Wail tO keep the account COU AS a 
handy reserve against your child’s medical, 
clothing. education and other needs. It’s 
a simple matter to start such a savines 
plan for this or any purpose you wish. 


You can open an account im a matter ol 


minutes at any Royal Bank branch. 
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EDITORIAL 





What Does Co-Existence 
Actually Mean? 


IFFERENT PEOPLE take very different meanings from the current 
catch-phrase of international affairs, ‘‘peaceful co-existence.”’ 

f the West and 
the Far East can sit down with the Communist bloc in friendly co-operation. 


Some appear to hope, even now, that the free nations 
This seems to us naive. During the war, at Teheran and at Yalta, this was at 
tempted under circumstances more favorable than have ever recurred or are 
likely to recur, and the results—to put it mildly—-were disappointing. Ex 
perience has taught us, surely, that friendly co-operation between free nations 
and Communist nations is impossible. 

Other people go to the opposite extreme. On their lips the phrase ‘‘peaceful 
co-existence’ is pronounced only with the most savage irony; it reminds them of 
the ancient witticism about the lion and the lamb lying down together, with the 
lamb inside the lion. By implication at least (they don’t always have the moral 
courage to state their position explicitly) these people argue that war with the 
Communist bloc is inevitable. Any attempt to escape it, to them, is mere futile 
“appeasement.” 

This is even more naive, in its queer inverted way, than the dewy optimism of 
the friendly co-operators. It has a childlike simplicity about it: hese people 
won't be friends, so let’s drop hydrogen bombs on them.”’ 

After all, we have been demonstrating for nearly ten years that there is a 


1 
‘ 


middle course bet l 


ween friendship and atomic war. There is no compelling reason 
why we shouldn’t go right on demonstrating it for years to come. 

Free nations and Communist nations are both now strong enough that 
neither side could win a cheap military victory. That is good. It may be expensive 
to maintain indefinitely the military strength to keep this deterrent effect in being 
but it’s cheaper than war—-cheaper even in money, and any amount of money is 
cheaper than blood. 


We need not delude ourselves that just because no shots are beir 





therefore no struggle is being waged. The struggle with the implacable Co ist 
enemy goes on every d iy, and will goon. 
Let’s hope it will prove decisive. For this struggle is political and ideological, 


in unceasing contest for the loyalty of the uncommitted. 

There are some parts of the world where the Communist side has some 
negative advantages. Where the misery of the people is extreme; where the 
record of old colonial tyrannies is bad, and the record of new Communist tyrannies 


still unwritten or unknown—in such regions the free world has much ground t 


But in the long run we shall win, if we use our advantages. No sane man ever 





hoose freedom. No country has ever yet gone 


munist by a free majority vote of its own people. If the Western world can but 


maintain its strength while at the same time it does what it can do for less fortu 
nate lands newly free, the great contest of “peaceful co-existence”’ will end in 
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A Sensible Plan for Busy Men and Women 


who ‘can! find time to read books’ 


| TRY IT ONE MONTH 


THE CURRENT VOLUME 


FREE 


TO DEMONSTRATE... how much 


good reading you can enjoy in a 
single month, and how thorough 
and satisfying these shortened 


versions aT€ .- 
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BOOKS ABRIDGED 


Four-books-in-one-volume ... shortened, never 
rewritten, exactly like the full-length 
books offered for years in magazines... each 
one readable at a sitting... published in a fine 
hard-bound library edition at a very low price... 
and handed to you by the postman, so that 


you never overlook getting them 
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LISTERINE 


ANTIZYME 


TOOTH PASTE 


stops the major cause 
of tooth decay every 
minute of every 


the 
major cause of cavities is a kind 

































Your dentist knows that 


of chain reaction. You and your 
children are probably eating 
When you 


produce enz 


several times a day. 


eat, bacteria vmes 


that attack sugars and starches 
form the acid that can 


and 


CONSE 





decay. 


Now, after years of careful research, all day protection is avail- 
able to you—in the brand new Listerine ANTIZYME Tooth Paste. 
ANTIZYME breaks the decay chain! ANTIZYME Tooth 

that and decay. 


stops the enzyme 


acid 


produce acids 


Paste act ually 


In scientific tests people who 


used other ty pes of tooth paste 
developed dangerous decay acid 
within a half hour after brush- 


similar tests, 9 out of 


ing. In 
every 10 people using new 
ANTIZYME showed no harm- 
ful 


hours after brush . 


decay acids from 12 to 24 


night brushing 
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LONDON LETTER 


BY Revetley Ce 2bE, 


Are Snob Schools Bad For Britain? 


HE Mother 


of Parliaments was tidying up a few odds and ends before closing 






LONG summer recess was near at hand and the old 
the doors and putting up the shutters. 

We were discussing education, and some eyebrows were raised when 
a young Tory, Mr. John Eden, rose to address the House. This slight, 
Anthony Eden 
Anthony Eder, in 
up that debate as Foreign Secretary, told the House that the 


handsome, rather wistful nephew of had made his 


maiden speech only a fortnight before. wirding 
most 
nervous moment he had had all day was when his nephew was making 
the speech. 

By tradition the first oratorical effort of an MP is never barracked 
Equally, by tradition, a new MP avoids controversy in his maide: 
effort. And finally, by tradition, the MP who speaks after him always 


has to congratulate the fledgling and say, even if he does not mean 
it, that the House will look forward to frequent interventions in debate 
from the honorable gentleman 

After that the new boy usually sits quietly for two or three months 
hefore opening his mouth again. 

Consequently there was some surprise when less than a fortnight 
Speaker's 
the 


educating the nation’s boys and girls? Ard why 


later young John Eden rose in his place again and caught the 
eye What 
and the technique of 


contribution could he make on the problems cost 


did he want to speak again so soon? 
Like a duellist John 


benches and calmly said 


surveyed his adversaries on the 


‘Probably I suffer from a defect in the 


eyes of the honorable gentlemen opposite I was educated at what 


| believe to be the greatest independent school in this country, 


( ‘ollege.”’ 
This was 


although its defenders try to deny it 


Eton is the supreme snob schoo! of 
the 


coat 


a daring opening. 


From moment 


England, 


a boy arrives there he wears an Eton collar, a and a 


silk top hat 


morning 


On Sunday small boys can be seen strolling about the 


neighborhood with their headgear making them look like the Mad 
Hatter in Alice in Wonderland, and with their hands sunk in the 
pockets of their trousers The dormitories in which the boys sleep 
ire dark and almost airless, dating back pretty well to the Middle Ages 


Once a year they invade my own neighborhood when they play 
the annual two-day cricket match at Lords against the other great snob 
the the 


supposed to wear straw 


Harrow. Regardless of weather Harrow bovs of 


school of 


all sizes and shapes are hats—. or what are 


called “‘boaters.’’ The Etonians stick to toppers 
It is a great family festival. 
bring 


mother to share the glory Until recently it was quite the thing to 


Fathers in morning coats and toppe1 


their tall leggy daughters and younger sons, and even allow 


coach and park it inside the Continued on page S84 


come by 


has been dominated by men who wore the toppers of Eton 


The British partiament 



















Are you tited of doing 
house cleaning the hard way? 








x fe You ean clean a whole room 
| without once moving this cleaner 
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THE TOP TURNS — 
THE HOSE FOLLOWS YOU 
AROUND THE ROOM 


IMAGINE . . a vacuum cleaner you don’t have to drag 
around . . . no messy bags to empty . . . and attachments that 
can’t fall off. With the quiet-operating G-E Swivel-Top, you just 
set the cleaner in the centre of the room and reach in any direc 
tion to clean rugs, floors, furnishings, drapes — without once 
moving the cleaner. This amazing vacuum cleaner has a top that 
turns — and a lightweight, flexible hose follows wherever you go. 


ATTACHMENTS CAN’T COME OFF YOU NEVER TOUCH THE DIRT 
ee lS 
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SEE YOUR DEALER FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
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INTERLOCKING ATTACHMENTS — A flick of o but Cranes. even THROW-AWAY BAG N 
ton and attachments are positively interlocked sy bogs to empty. Y ever 
simply can’t fall off yet ore easy to inter the di 9” touch it. The bo 
change Eight attachments come with handy move when ful dirt wro 
rage caddy for the garbage 
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GUIDANCE 


MAKE YOUR SPARE 
TIME FAR MORE 
INTERESTING! 


WORTHWHILE! 
PROFITABLE! 

NO COST! 

NO OBLIGATION! 
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Benefit from this Opportunity to Invest 
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1 man or woman in every 10—maybe 


you—will quickly realize this coupon can 


point the way to real job happiness, more 


authority, higher pay, a more satisfying life. 


in Your Own Ability! 


Mail coupon and get catalogue on career opportunities 
in Gonads: plus ‘“‘How to Succeed’’ book giving step 
by-step plan of action to help you get ahead at the 
work you like or to “‘conquer new worlds.”’ 
You'll discover can earn rich dividends by 
vesting in ability to learn and get the 
specialized training you need to achieve your fondest 


you 
your own 
ambitions 

You'll see that you can earn while you learn 
filling in the gaps in your training at home with an 
1.C.S. Course. No travel time lost, no missed lessons 
due to illness, extra work or social engagements 
You're not hurried, not held back by others; you're 
in a class by yourself, rested, relaxed, getting personal, 
practical instruction you apply at work 

For more than 62 years, I.C.S. has been helping 
people like yourself. The 6 millionth student recently 
enrolled! 

There is 


for advice 


privats 


no obligation to enroll when you ask I.C.S 
Mark and mail this coupon now! It can be 
the turning point of your whole life! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS CANADIAN, LIMITED 


Dept. 1992B— Montreal 25, Que. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me full particulars 
sbout the course BEFORE which | have marked 
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Was There a 


T. LAWRENCE Seaway nego- 
tiators still keeping their 
fingers crossed. Until the United 


are 


States Supreme Court is two weeks 
past the opening of its autumn term, 
it will not be absolutely and finally 
certain that the last legal obstacle 
has been removed from the inter- 
national power project. 

Most Canadians, including govern- 
ment officials, had that 
the last by power 
interests was thrown out by the U.S. 
turns 
‘heo- 


still 
for review of this 


supposed 
appeal private 
Supreme Court last June. It 
out this wasn’t quite correct. ‘T 
U. S. law 


retically at least, 


permits a request 
decision. 
It’s not conside red likely that any 


further obstruction will be attempted, 


ind still less likely that the U. S. 
supreme Court would change its 
mind even if another request were 
made. The work begun will not be 


interrupted However, officials in 
both countries will have easier minds 


when the U. S. Supreme Court com- 
pletes its first fortnight 
To 


remote 


Canadian officials, this faint 


threat gives an ironic twist 


to the charge that Canada “‘sold out”’ 


to the United States in setting up 
plans for the joint seaway scheme. 
They say Canada hasn’t sold out, for 
the excellent reason that no con- 


cessions at all have been necessary 


Canada still has the right to build a 


canal of her own on the Canadian 


side, will when or if seaway 


traffic justifies it, and would certainly 


do so if any trouble arose about the 


use of the canal in U. S. territory 
This, they say, is the answer to those 


McCarran Act 


{ 


who fear that the 


passage oO 


on Canadian ships, or that 


NO.NO, MAC- THERE'S 
STILL A FEW FEET 
MORE/ 











Seaway Sellout? 


future trade with Communist or 
Communist - dominated 


might be blocked by solely American 


countries 


rules and regulations. 

But, they add, although the United 
States’ participation is not in fact 
limiting Canadian 
United States 
essential to the whole scheme. 
om 


decide it 


sovereignty, 

still 
If the 
were suddenly, even now, to 
didn’t the St. Law 


rence Seaway developed, all it need 


co-operation Is 


want 


do is cancel the Federal Power Com 


mission’s license to the New York 
State Power Authority. That would 
kill the whole scheme 

Ontario could no more build a 


power development of her own thar 
build half of 


bridge at Niagara. 


} 
one an international 


No one in either 


country has ever suggested that the 


seaway alone, without the power 


development, would make economic 


sense. ‘Therefore the U. S. still has 


an unexercised veto power ove r this 


Canadian scheme 


Canada, of course, has the same 
veto power over any U. S. scheme 
on the St. Lawrence, but Canada is 


an is the United 


built 


far more anxious tl 


States to have the seaway Only 


after 20 years of trying has the U.S 
plan been pushed through Congress 
wit! 


It isn’t the plan we started out 


from Canada’s point of view it 
isn’t as good— but it is a co-operative 
project that Congress has finally 


decreed. Naturally the congressional 
decree applies only to U.S. territory 
Canada on her side can do anything 
her t 


she likes in 


own territory 00 
But meanwhile since we want the 
seaway far more urgently than the 


Americans, Canadian officials are 
being careful not to be too 


gent on Continued on page Sé 



















LEAF-EATING POWER MOWER 


Its whirling blade mows grass, cuts weeds, trims edges, 
mulches turf—and pulverizes 30 bushels of leaves a minute 


A new kind of power mower with a special appetite for leaves Yet the Whirlwind 18 does more than gobble up leaves. It give 
threatens to replace the time-honored mower that only cuts grass. your grass a bristling “heinie” cut, slashes down even the thickest 
It’s called the Toro Whirlwind 18. weeds, trims whisker-close to fences, walls, buildings. It’s a jack-of 

You roll it over your lawn like any other mower. Under the com- all-lawn jobs that makes lawn care fun 
pletely enclosed housing, a spinning blade sucks up the leaves, chews Only authorized Toro dealers offer the Whirlwind 18 ~ alread: 
them to bits in seconds. Your lawn is left healthy and happy under a the most imitated power mower in the world. You can find your Toro 
practically invisible layer of turf-building mulch. It’s as quick and dealer, and your authorized Toro parts-and-service 
easy as vacuuming your rugs. classified section of the phone book 


Toro Whirlwind 20 — hand or po e 


4 XO sXe 
| a ee 
FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


America’s 


largest-selling ” 4 A | 
sewer mowers TEOMA) 


SUR A MURA | 





Toro products sold and serviced by curf spe- 
cialiste throughout the U.S. and Canada 











BIG BEN SPRING-DRIVEN ALARM. \\ orlc- BABY BEN SPRING-DRIVEN ALARM, ‘Lit ile TRAVALARM SPRING-DRIVEN. You can AMERICA SPRING-DRIVEN ALARM. |): 














l Audible ti ind leey brother” of Big Ben. Has a quiet tick, take it with you! Closes like a clam, pendable Westclo juant I 
t ‘fire rm” gong. Ivo rw black a steady call adjustable to loud or soft. tucks into corner of bag. Flip it open: tractive low-priced al Ivor ure 
ish. $7.50. Luminous dial, 38.50. $7.95. Luminous dial. $8.95. it’son duty and on time. Luminous, $8.95. finish. Bell alarm. $3.65. Luminous, 34.45 





king little chap is only 3! inches high. fashioned wood case in mahogany ot e First call is Mashing lig! 


GLO-LAR ELECTRIC ALARM, Hidden BANTAM ELECTRIC ALARM. This good- KENDALL ELECTRIC ALARM. [enutifull MOONBEAM ELECTRIC ALARM. ( 
vht glows through face, clearly out! ei f | | 
Bell n. Beige, aqua Clear-toned bell alarm has cheerful I. blond finish, suits at lecor. Ple nt- oined by aud 


Al f S| ny $4.95. Woeth luminous dial. $5.05 tone bel ul $10.95. Luminous, $11.95. $14.95. Lu mus, S15.05 


Be right up to the minute 


-pick yourself a new Westclox now / 


Autumn is here with shorter days and more to fill them. And when 
it comes to keeping up to the minute all through a busy day there’s 
nothing like a Westclox in every room in the house. They’re dependable 
... easy to live with . . . good to look at . . . and low priced! And 
National Westclox Week—Sept. 25 to Oct. 2—is a good time to see all 


the wonderful new Westclox and get the ones that suit your needs. 


WESTCLOX 


makes Cu. as you lke then 
SPRING-DRIVEN or ELECTRIC 











nd ROCKET. Shock resistant Sweep 


ependable Built for rugged ser ¢ \ second hand. $9.95. Luminous. $10.95 


ORACLE ELECTRIC WALL CLOCK. You: POCKET BEN. Thin, good-lookin 


ed, green, vellow nit I d 





his wonderfully adaptable clock. Mounts — watch that in take it Non-breakable WRIST BEN. Sturdy nart Chro 
$6.45. In polished chro $6.90. Western Clock Company Limited crystal. $4.75. With luminous dial, $5.75. finist ist S805 Luminous, $9.95 
Peterborough, Ontario Both rranteed for a yea 
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High honor to the Canadians was a place at front of the line at 


Lenin's Tomb 


sketched by f& 





at two Canadian Artists 
saw in Russia 


Fred Varley and 
Eric Aldwinckle, whisked i > 
almost overnight from their seett % 
Toronto studios to Moscow 
as guests of Soviet culture, 
were almost killed by 

zeal and generosity. 

The Russians gave them 


everything—except a chance 


(left) and Eric Aldwinckle at one of Moscow's prides, 


to rest or to smile 
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Ever-present Russian photographer snapped Fred Varley 


an unfinished ‘“‘New York style’ block of apartments. 
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| More story, sketches next 4 pages > 
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A Mos w mother carries her 


she lines up at 


a basket 


Betas er ee ia 1 





baby in 


market 





‘These were the kind of people 
| wanted to meet,"’ says Varley, 


“but our hosts had other ideas.’ 


of form and design and color, but, by his own ad- 
mission, almost totally uninterested in sociology and 
politics. Aldwinckle, somewhat more worldly, con- 
fesses an equal lack of interest in politics and describes 
himself as ‘‘active only in the creative arts and a 
strong believer that art is the universal language.” 

The two artists, by their own account, went to 
Russia neither as friends nor as enemies; they asked 
no penetrating questions about subjects outside of art, 
attached no predetermined or preconditioned signifi- 
cance to what they saw, heard and experienced. They 
feel that their reports on Russia are as unbiased as 
if they had been exploring an unknown planet 

“In fact,’’ Aldwinckle said, “‘after living among the 


the role of 
hotels, theatres, public places. floors—and keep them polished. 





Elderly Russian women monopolize Visitors to art galleries must 
‘attendant"’ in Moscow don felt-soled shoes to protect 


Russians for a time, I began to feel I was in another 
world. It was impossible to conceive that these people 
were motivated by the same emotions, standards and 
ethics as we are. I know no more today about what 
goes on inside a Russian than I knew before I went 

Amid the welter of Varley’s memories one extraor 
dinary scene stands out : two Russian painter: 
working on the same canvas, “‘painting under, around 
and over each other like a team of contortionists,”’ 
yet using techniques so identical that not even 
veteran artist like Varley could tell where the worl 
of one began and the other left off 

In a Leningrad art school where students are taught 
en masse, the standard of excellence amazed Varley 


““Moscow was thousands of tiny black figures surging about” 


Varley, confined to a hotel bed, crept to the window and sketched the massed humanity of May Day parade in Red Square 


Pins 
sive 








among all my hundreds of pupils have 
work so fluent and competent,”’ said Varley 


inished work is dead and meaningless because |! 


yet ior nearly 
last letail 
their subject matter and their techniques are dict 


who didn’t particularly want 
from above.” 


Te ine oranvly Lake! to 
Aldwinckle observed the ty p 


same incongru iriy want to visit 
watched students making sketches for their paint d meals three times a d 
igs,” he said wonderfully free and eloquent heads 
for example. But when those heads were transte rred 
to the 
the freedom and eloquence were gone.’ Con 


munism, Aldwinckle finally concluded after pondering 


+} 
} 


" not, of being witl 
inguarded moments 
final canvas, all that was left was competence ‘anadians understoo 
: l endless roun 

both t 


e mystery at length, ‘forces good artists to do bad 


nsisted that 


Continued on next two pages 
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“The Kremlin’s great golden 
domes above great towers of 
rose and yellow and emerald 
stone belong to the Arabian 
Nights more than to the 


hard, realistic Russian world” 





was only residence visitors entered 


manager borrowed" it to entertain 





Thatched hut on stilts serves both 


who stands guard over the ripening 
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Farm worker's home at Black Sea collective 


scarecrow and as a shelter for the watchman 


DOMED CHURCH within the Kremlin 


The adventure began last March when the Can- 
adian-Soviet Friendship Society-—acting for VOKS, 
the Soviet Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries—-invited the artists to a rendezvous at a 
Honey Dew restaurant on Bloor Street West. Varley 
and Aldwinckle met there for the first time. 

Aldwinckle was troubled by the fact that, although 
he had been told that at least fourteen were going, 
only three prospective travelers turned up. The 
conveners admitted that one by one the others had 
dropped out, giving as reasons ill health or inability 
to fit vacations into the trip. 

A day or two later Aldwinckle became more 
concerned. He learned that yet another man had 
dropped out with “‘vacation trouble’; and he heard 
that one of the others who declined had done so 
because his business required him to visit the United 
States and he had heard that he would be barred if he 
went to Russia. 

“That last part only annoyed me,” said Aldwinckle. 
“If the United States can control where a Canadian 
chooses to visit—-well, I would just have to try to 
survive without visiting the United States. But I 
began to wonder if there were any other motives on 
the part of the sponsors than having Canadian artists 
meet Russian artists.”’ 

Varley expressed himself as quite unconcerned over 
the petty details and possible political implications 
of the trip. But Aldwinckle wanted a couple of points 
clarified. He wrote to the Department of External 
Affairs at Ottawa asking for an official attitude 
toward the proposed trip, and he asked the Can- 
adian-Soviet Friendship Society for assurance that he 
would not be expected to make speeches or grant 
interviews either in Russia or on his return to Canada. 
He received this assurance by letter. 

From the office of the Under Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, Aldwinckle received a letter 










































shows what Varley liked best in Russia—varied colors 


which said in part: ‘‘The official attitude here is 
entirely neutral. There are no government regulations 
of any kind which would prevent you from going 
and as a Canadian citizen you would of course be 
readmissable to this country without question. There 
is no approval or disapproval of visits of this kind 
but I do not think in your case you would be par 
ticipating ‘in anything which might be against th 
wishes of the Canadian Government.’ ”’ 

At Dorval Airport, Montreal, Varley and Ald 
winckle were joined by Michelaine LeGendre, marion 
ettist; Charles Lemoine, a young poet and radio critic 
Pierre St. Germain, a newspaper writer, and his wife 
Madeleine, a social worker. 

“I gathered,’’ commented Aldwinckle, “that our 
Russian hosts were still expecting a dozen or fourtee1 
writers, musicians, architects, painters, actors, dancers 
and the like.”’ 

A Dutch KLM airliner flew the six Canadians 
behind the Iron Curtain to Prague, via Amsterdam 
and Brussels. They were met there by two repre 
sentatives of VOKS who, early the next morning, put 
them on a little, much-used plane with a_ bleak 
farewell. Five and a half hours later the plane landed 
on a military airport at Minsk. As soon as the plane 
stopped rolling, five uniformed men piled aboard. Two 
rushed to the front of the plane, brushing roughly 
by the passengers in the narrow passageway. The 
other three soldiers barred the doorway. After an 
exchange with the pilot, one of the soldiers, apparently 
an officer, demanded the passengers’ passports. He 
examined them closely then returned them with a 
flourish. 

At Moscow airport a very different reception 
awaited the Canadians. ‘For the first time,’’ re- 
marked Varley, ‘“‘we were treated like celebrities 
There. were flowers for the women, handshakes for 
everybody.”’ The head of the welcoming delegation 
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SAME SCENE as 


painted by Aldwinckle artists 


Yakoflev, a 
VOKS. 


was no less a personage than Comrade 


metallurgist who is district head of 


drive to Moscow. 
What Varley remembers of the drive into Moscow 


was the huge graveyard he passed, acres and acres 
of headstones crumbling in tall grass. The desolation 
would be wonderful to paint, he thought But as 


the cemetery continued to flank the road as they drove 
he wondered if anyone could be left alive in Moscow 
Aldwinckle’s attention was taken by more animate 


He the 


extraordinary Russian technique of driving an auto 


things. was witnessing for first time the 


mobile. ‘“The driver would speed up to about sixty,”’ 
he explained, “then shut off the engine and coast as 
as he could. He kept doing this all the way into 
Later I that it 
procedure to shut off the engine whenever possible. 


far 

Moscow. discovered was standard 

The Russians even do it while waiting for a stop light 
The destination was the National Hotel, opposite 


the Kremlin. Varley climbed out of the car and had 


() 
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Aldwinckle sketched tired Varley as he dozed 


their Thblisi hotel. 


in this 


huge bathtub at 


worked under 


The 


visitors were ushered into cars for the twenty-five-mile 


his first look at that fabulous walled city-within-a-city; 


ind found it an artist’s delight Che Kremlin,”’ he 
later said, ‘““‘belongs to the Arabian Nights more than 
t does to the hard realistic Russian world Huge 
and ornate, its domes seem to reach the sky— great 
gold domes above great towers and pillars of rose 
and yellow and emerald stone 
The two Canadian artists saw Moscow in tern 

of color and space lo Aldwinckle, Moscow was “‘sof 


pastel shades of creams, brick reds, orange ind soft 


greens and greys ll heightened by thousands of tiny 


black figures surging about The wide streets and 
broad squares appeared even vaster than they were 
because of the comparative ibsence of automobile 

Cars Aidwinckle calculated were only about one 


tenth as dense in a given area as in Toronto, Montrea 
Even more noticeable was 


Aldw ine kle 


“Automobiles are completely 


or other Canadian cities 


the lack of bicycles reached the cor 


clusion beyond the 


reach of the average person and bicycles are 
beyond their reach.” 

But light traffic did not mean orderly traffic 
Perhaps because cars are fewer, pedestrians have no 
respect for them. ‘Moscow traffic is bedlam,”’ said 
Aldwinckle he Russian leaders certainly haven’t 


got around to telling the people to obey traffic light 
They stream across against the red as though it didn’t 


ind 


background ound of 


exist, which results in much squealing of brakes 


honking of horns rhat’s the 


Moscow- automobile horns every hour of the day 
nd night 

On their first night at the Nationa! Hote Varley 
and Aldwinckle were introduced to Constantine 
Perevoshakov, who was to be their guide inter 


preter and companion for most of their stay Other 


interpreters were assigned to the French speaking 


Canadians and, as their interests differed from those 


Continued on page 


of the Toronto artists, their 
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“Moscow is a strange city 





with no pets, no laughter in 
the streets, and no couples 


holding hands in the parks” 
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BY DAVID MacDONALD 








officers fight a guerrilla campaign to enforce the lobster laws. 


The Weird and Woolly War 


- Against the Lobster Poachers 


With planes, patrol boats and fast cars the Fisheries 


With all the cunning of 


“third-generation poachers” the fishermen fight back. Who’s winning is anybody’s guess 


N ANY other town 
McKinnon, a chunky 


officer at 


other job in Ron 
$1-year-old federal Depart 
Alberton, PLE 
might have been taken for a mental case, victim of a 
persecution complex Here it 
bright summer of 1948 and his ruggedly handsome 
I felt,’ he said later, 


any 


ment of Fisheries 


was the sparkling 


ice was dark with suspicion 


there was a great conspiracy against me.” 
All around him he saw meaningful signs. Down 
it The Wharf, where most Alberton fishermen live, 
the mountains of idle lobster traps seemed to be 
shrinking daily, though the lobstering season was 
legally closed. At night on Main Street the fisher- 
en, Clearly, lobster poaching 

industry in Alberton 


McKinnon’s job was to 


men, too, were fewer 


an old, if shadowy was 
ifoot As a 


stop it. 


lobster ¢ op” 


Nosing around the frayed northwest coast of the 
island in a Fisheries patrol boat McKinnon raked 


i 1y illegal traps but, for the first 


up and smashed mar 
time in a vear on the job, he couldn’t seem to nab a 
ingle poacher in the act of sneaking lobsters ashore 


And when, one night, two oft-convicted poachers 
smiled at McKinnon— by 


the best-hated ypuy in 


his own frank admission 


town” he knew in his 


Lobster cop Ron McKinnon 
matches wits with poachers 
on south coast of P. E. I. 
in his search 


Follow him 


for black market lobsters ® 


PHOTOS BY KEN BELL 


bones that some special plot was hatching. 

Then he had a hunch. If the poachers weren’t 
landing their catches, perhaps they were keeping 
‘“*banking”’ them Why? 
Because by smuggling them around the shore on 
Aug. 10 weeks off 
season would open on the south coast of P. E. L., 
McKinnon sense 


them alive somewhere. 


two when the lobstering 
they could fetch fancy prices. 
where the bank would be. 

So, while the poachers set their traps, McKinnon 
set his. On Aug. 8 he drove to Charlottetown, where 
\ug 


Alberton harbor 


a friend of his ran a flying schoo]. On 9 two 
Fisheries patrol boats arrived in 
Minutes later a light aircraft appeared overhead 
McKinnon, a former RCAF fighter pilot 
the controls 


was at 


Below him telltale dark blotches marred the soft 
While 


poachers from The Wharf wetched with mounting 


green beauty of the sandy harbor bottom 


rage, McKinnon’s voice, booming from an airborne 
loudspeaker, sent the patrol boats scurrying about 


with grappling hooks. Up came 100 wooden crates, 


weighted with rocks Imprisoned in them, st 


threshing about, were 22,500 candidates for lobster 


Newburg Given an eleventh-hour reprieve, all 





Ken Couglin (in 
cached beneath boats. 


and assistant 
shorts 


McKinnon 


shirt) look for illegal 





checked 


were taken out to sea and freed. Next day another 
2,000 fresh-caught lobsters were released. 

It would be a nice touch to add that the Alberton 
poachers, seeing the jig was up, reformed. Nice, but 
not true. ‘What do you know?” McKinnon wrote in 
Halifax, the Atlantic 
quarters of the Department of Fisheries, 


his next report to head 
now 
they’re painting their crates and traps sea-gree! 
and using seaweed for camouflage!” 
Today Fisheries men cite this as just another 
action in a long-standing war between the law 
represented by their Protection Branch, and those 
artful dodgers of the east coast, the lobster poachers 
We’d never hunted poachers from the air before,” 


Watson, 


chief protection officer for the Maritimes, ‘‘but it’s 


says Forrest a lean greying Scot who is 


not surprising they figured out a defense. They’ ve 
always been crafty birds.”’ 
There are solid grounds for this grudging admira 


New Brunswick and P. E. I. 
Fisheries Department is currently trying to break a 


tion In where the 
two-million-dollar black market in illegal lobsters, 
poachers have smuggled their undersized or out-of 
season catches around in everything from milk cans 


and gasoline trucks to taxis and baby carriages 





Couglin fishes out a bag of lobsters anchored 
below tide level to a pier at Alberton, P.E.I. 




















McKinnon’s patrol inspects catch in this fisherman's 


They have improvised an intelligence network s¢ 
ingenious that it has reached even into the office ot! 
Fisheries Minister James Sinclair. 

Their war with the law has been largely a war of 
wits. When Fisheries men slapped a closer watch o1 
government-licensed canneries the natural outlet 
for black-market 
their own canneries in the woods 


lobsters the poachers set up 
When Fisheries 
aircraft began to spot these, they moved into caves 


News 


house organ of the Department of Fisheries, noted 


carved by the sea. A recent article in Trade 


When fast boats are acquired by the Department’s 


patrol service, faster boats seem to appear for them 
to chase.”’ 


Prize in the guerrilla warfare waged between the 


boat 






Like most lobstermen, he was obeying the laws 
department and the poachers is that armor-plated 
Each year 16,000 

Nova Scotia 


Brunswick and Prince Edward Island throw 


iristocrat of the sea, the lobster 
of the 23,500 licensed fishermen 
New 
two million traps overboard in the world’s busiest 
scramble for lobsters Their haul brings a landed 
value pockets of $15 


Mar 


after year 


money in the fishermen’s 
millions representing forty percent of the 
times’ total take from the sea, and year 
the most lucrative catch on Canada’s Atlantic coast 

To keep it so, 


forbidding trapping in 


most fishermen obey Fisheries 


regulations closed seasons 


£ 
and more important from a conservation angle 

prohibiting landing at any time of undersized 
lobsters shorts,”” as they ire termed But the 








breaking minority is 


law fhorently large to hold 

Protection Branch officers on watch at all times 
One morning last June Fisheries Warden Russell 

Perry, of Tignish, P.E.1 


that 


attempted to stop a truck 


was carrying fourteen hundred illegal baby 


lobsters The driver stepped on the gas and tried 
Wisely, Perry dove into a ditch 


After a 70 mph chase by a Fisheries car, ended when 


to run him down 


the truck skidded and turned over, a second office 


asked the driver where he was iking the lobsters 
You’ve got your gall,”’ the driver said I'm no 


squealer!’ 


his was pure gangster stuff, and the trucker did 
three months for it. But in the lobster war this, too 
was not new. One night in 1926 Fisheries Officer 
Agapie LeBlanc, of Buctouche NB failed t« 


body floated to 


actured His 


return from a poacher hunt. His 


shore a few days later t hve Kull ff 
murder is still unsolved 
other lo 


Since then 


saulted, spat on throw 
never with good im Patrol ont have 
t rammed and one ten year ago, was 


When Fisheries mer 


cannery in P. E. I. in 1949, they had to subdue an 


oned 


burned 


irate citizen brandishing an axe 

Poachers who have lost gear and money (in fines 
to lobster cops have been swift to retaliate. In 19 0), 
Antonio Turbide in 
N.B., was 


his barn, crop: 


while officer at Eel River 


Bridge ibout his work, intruders burned 


ind livestock. Not long ago Warden 


Perry drove int» his driveway in Tignish; barbed 


wire trung loosely between the gate posts, cost 
wo two Point 


Dor hester 


arson Convicted of poaching } 


him a new paint job Four months 


N.B., 


Penitentiary for 


Sapin men drew two year n 


vear before. they tried to burn down the home of the 


man they thought had informed on 
Variations in length of closed seasons in lobster 


add 


them 


size limits 


to the problem oO 
officers Closed seasons range from ix to te 
months, differing in each of me Maritimes t« 
lobster fishing district In some districts the size 
limit is about sever nches tip to tail; in others 
conservation-minded fishermen have voluntarily 


accepted a nine-inch limit 


Many fishermen, particularly in Nova Scotia, are 


so hipped on protecting their lobsters ind letting 
them grow in size ind, hence n dollar value 
that they dispense their own rdéugh justice to 


violators 


A poacher’s gear mysteriously breaks uy 
or a man who lands shorts finds sand in his motor 
But in other parts, notably where the lower Gulf 
of St. Lawrence washes the southeast edge of New 
Brunswick and the western half of P.E.1., the gun 
boot is decidedly on the other foot 


core of fishermen, abetted by unscrupulous canner’ 


operators, have built up a hriving biack-marke 
rade poached ind short lobster Forrest Watso 
é mates that he total thef f r irea i yr 
to five million pounds of k ters and that, if so, the 
value to both fisherme f nity , 1% } 





Grappling from patrol boat off Tignish, agents 
bring up a poacher’s trap full of live lobsters. 
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This small lobster, 
will now cast his shell 


returned to the sea by the agent, 


grow up and double his value. 


scans harbor to spot poact ers retrievina 


rates One secured | 1m a wooder gu 
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The Richest Woman in Town 


Cora fumed as she watched the lighted 
window in the big house. For she knew 
that Howie was trapped 


by wealthy Anna with the light-blue hair 


By JAMES McNAMEE 


ILLUSTRATED BY REX WOODS 


HE TOWN has only one house with a people started walking and Howie had persuaded an 
copper roof, iron fretwork on the balcony influential friend into finding him a clerkship with 
and panes of violet glass above the front the Water Board. 
door. It is made of brick. Behind it is a building As a municipal servant he rolled his cigarettes 
that was once a stable. The loft has been taken out, and carried sandwiches in a paper bag, but there 
the stalls knocked down, the floor tilted and it has never was a month when all the Proctor bills were 
dressing rooms and a stage. Great stuff, such as paid. On the evening of a day when the Hesse Light 
The Cherry Orchard and Uncle Van: has been and Power had phoned Mrs. Cora Proctor of their 
put on here successfully, for it is suspected by every- intention to discontinue service, she went to the 
- . one of standing in the town that the owner of the window and looked up the slope at Anna’s house. 
big house would not be above enquiring into the The stable was floodlit, for The Mimes were in 
identities of those who were, and who were not, action, and Cora, stung by this illumination of so 
buying tickets. much outside air, slapped the wall and said, ‘‘You 
The house means much to the theatrical group turn off her water, How!’’ Howie showed Cora how 
who call themselves The Mimes. It means even he would turn off Anna’s water, and described Anna 
more to the three hundred employees of the Hesse coming to the City Hall with a bucket and him 
Brick and Tile Company, to the five hundred who sneering from behind his glass cage. 
work for the Hesse Gypsum Corporation, the thirty- Howie was a local boy, but he never met Anna 
nine in the Hesse Cold Storage Plant, and to the until the town decided to remember its seventy-fifth 
people who climb poles for the Hesse Light and birthday and honor Anton, her grandfather, who 
Power. They feel that if Anna Hesse did not live had raised a tent on the river flats to sell six barrels 
there, things might not be so good in the brickyards of whisky and a sack of peppermint bull’s-eyes to 
and among the frozen carcasses in the cold-storage the Indians. To commemorate this strongest con- 
plant and the theatrical society. centration of sick Indians the west had ever seen, 
On another street is a smaller house. It stands on every male on the voters’ list was expected to grow 
a fifty-foot lot and its paint has blistered. The gar- a beard and wear a red shirt. Howie started his 
den shows a solitary cypress and one ornamental early. When the time came he had wool on his face 
pine. Howard Proctor rents it. like Alfred Lord Tennyson, and his picture was in 
In the good years Howie sold cars and did well the paper. 
enough to get married. Then in the bad years Cora trimmed the picture Continued on page 67 


Anna asked could she call him Howard. His beard without doubt was a match for the great Anton’s. e 
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By canoe and by foot a group of three Canadians and three friends of Canada traveled a 266-mile waterway. A chance remark at a cocktail party started it all. 





We went La Verendrye’s way 


By Blair Fraser 





WEST FROM SUPERIOR THE ADVENTUROUS SIX TOOK THE VOYAGEURS’ TRAIL 














Across this almost untouched country they fought The Grand Portage is so difficult horses can’t be In one day on Pigeon River the paddlers hauled I 
black flies and fatigue and they ate like cormorants. used for packing; La Vérendrye’s men mutinied. their canoes past five and a half miles of rapids. 
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For three weeks these white-collar voyageurs roughed it on the great fur 
trade highway real voyageurs paddled 200 years ago. They learned that 
Pierre de la Verendrye, with more to carry and less to eat, could do it 


much faster, but they shared his discovery of an almost unknown Canada 


AST SUMMER six middle-aged sedentary 





workers. three of us in our forties, three in invited him in 19 I eadra \ ‘ 
their fifties, average age 48 set out to retrace As it turned or Tony Lovink carried the ‘ 

the steps of Pierre de la Vérendrye’s men who canoe and the heaviest pack lw he y on 
discovered the fur-trade highway westward from of the x who never complained of be red 
Lake Superior. When I twisted a inkle on the Quet Rive } 

We started as La Vérendrye did at the eight-mile during a 1953 trip through part of the same regio | 
portage around the rapids and falls at the foot we covered last imme! Tony carned me ver the 
of Pigeon River, just across the Ontario-Minnesota next portage piggy-back. Before we set out 19 
border. Grand Portage, it came to be called; in he had a physical check-u the doctor iid he 
the heyday of the fur trade it was the meeting place had the hear cire itio oe ra 
each summer of 1,200 voyageurs who exchanged the re St eae me equipment of a ve é \ ally he 
winter harvest of furs from the interior for trade Phys Bik 2 celebrated | fifty-third rithday ist mimer 
goods from Montreal eside a campfire at Sturge Lake nm a ro ’ 

We ended at Fort Frances, at the western end ; ie Meta he ow inscribed o is Tony 1 
of Rainy Lake. La Vérendrye’s men called it Fort Lovink is now the most dedicated advo 
St. Pierre; they wintered there in 1731. the first the Canadian wilderne you could find all te 
white men known to have traversed this chain of traveler today had already taken root when Pierre pro ce He pends lo f time eact 
rivers and lakes over the height of land where the de la Vérendrye’s men went through in the autun gis istrated lectures about it ( dia 
waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence are parted from of 1731. Here as nowhere else men of the twentiet! oO i recent visit to Holland |} pave he 
the waters of Hudson Bay century can feel the charm and some of the cha ecture to Queen Julia 

Our Z-shaped route covered 266 miles a couple lenge the makers of Canada knew In th year’s group the only othe tor fre 
of hours by bush plane or overnight by rail fron That’s what the six of us went out to find. and overseas was John I ler Deputy High Cor 
Fort William It took us 18 days of strenuous we found it We knew we would This wasn’t mi oner for South Afr i. He w vitt t que 
but unhurried travel—-242 miles by canoe and 24 our first excursion together The trip over the tion the bravest of the 
on foot over 65 portages. They were days that Grand Portage and beyond was the climax of a Jol only forty the boy ve ed hit ind 
began at 4 a.m., half an hour before sunrise, and series that began four summers ago there little or 1 it in | pound B 
ended when we crawled into sleeping bags at Che first trip was conceived at a diplomati when he accepted our invitation to come ( 
twilight, always tired and sometimes exhausted cocktail party in Ottawa, of all inlikely place piace ofl Maior-General | ott Re iger (,enera 
They were also among the happiest days we’ ve Dr. Omond Solandt chairman of the Defences Officer Commanding it Wir eg vho couldr 
ever spent, days that gave us all a new awareness Research Board, and Eric Morse, national director come this year, John Endemann had never set foot 
of Canada by bringing us into a kind of personal of the Association of Canadian Clubs, challenged it canot Che first time he ever carried one o 
contact with Canada’s past three visitors from various diplomatic missions to his shoulders was the morning we started over the 

Not that this was a remarkable section, in the go on a canoe trip in the Canadian bush and see eight-mile Grand Portage the portage that caused 
fur-trading days, of the great canoe route whict what this country is really like It was a casual La Vérendrye men to mutiny when they fir 
began at Montreal and which Alexander Mackenzi remark, but it was taken seriously tackled it 2 vears ago. John made no complaint 
and Simon Fraser finally extended al! the way to Solandt used to be a forest ranger when he wa at the time but he admitted later that for the first 
the Pacific. It was commonplace then so common in university, and though he hadn't seen much of three or four days he thought we were all ec 
place, in fact. that many of the early journals do the outdoors in the intérvening twenty years he’s ind he the craziest of all for con gy wittl 
not even describe it What makes it remarkabl is strong as an ox and knows his way around i Sixth, oldest ) ind most ' ible member of 
now, a precious legacy that Canada and the United the woods Eric Morse i i fanatical outdoorsmatr the 1954 party was Sigurd Olso of Ely. M 
States are both trying to preserve intact, is the who'd been going on canoe trips for thirty years president of the National Parl A aso 
fact that this little stretch alone, of all the fur-trade I still don’t know why they recruited me to he America, ecologist f the | ik Walto Len 
highway, is still much as it was when Sir lexander the third (¢ inadian in the party it that time I had i professional watchdo, of the ‘ lerne vt 
Mackenzie crossed it in his search for the west never been on a canoe trip in my life re ! h of ‘ ) rese! 
ern sea Of the three non-Canadians on the original trip Washington and variou tate i} il 

This is the wilderness. empty and lovely Some lown the Gatineau Valley in 1951 two have since Sig Olson has hee i od for tt t 
stretches along these lakes and streams have neve! gone home Che only one still here is A. H. J. I OVINK, He worked mimer i if Vv te nM va il 
heen logged the pines that look down or the the Netherlands Ambassador to Canada. unive ty ind ra i ( 

} 





1 Dutch ambassador Tony Lovink (right) fishes for On the Dawson Road they found corduroy logs and At Fort France Tired and tanned. they bucke« 


dinner in Maligne River. They had cake mix too, dams rotting where a famous bride once portaged. a storm for nine miles to reach their destinatior 
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ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN TELLS The Surest Way 
to get a Job 



















To catch the boss’ eye 


you might try a team of wolfhounds, or enter swinging a 


mashie, but the best 





techniques for winning the job 


you want are still those 


your grandfather knew 





























































GATHER from the newspapers that things have 
tightened up and getting a job isn’t as easy as it used - 
to be. I don’t suppose we’re faced with a serious - 
employment problem, but it seems to me that you 

young people who have had things pretty much your own 

way until now might be able to use some advice on how to 

get a job. 

There’s a technique to getting a job, as there is to 
anything else. I speak as an expert I was in my early 
twenties and out of work at the outbreak of the Great 
Depression, when things were really tough. I'll admit that 





at first I didn’t try too hard. I had no family t ) support, 
no serious responsibilities, a nauseating degree of self 
confidence and the conviction that I had seventy-five vear 
or so before I’d show any signs of age 


agen tf chalga pes de. ltt, ee ae DON'T put off looking. The early bird gets a job too. 








ooks at me sideways, as if peering into dark cave ind 
ivs soberly, What would these young fellow today d 
they faced another depressio: It brings back memori« 
f going downtown briskly in the morning, looking bright 
id worthy, meeting a tew pals it Simpso 
ick surve of the rir : oo per é ) ' 
ling the escalator i few time or erent a 
unch, going to a show m the iffternoor! i ‘ ho é 
vood time tor supper! my i 
But that was when even our seniors tho ight 
e just around the corner. When we began t , ; 
t might be a long windy corner and that we | 
ound it before we’d have eno igh money to get 1 irried 
ravel. or do any of the th ngs we expected to do clud vy 
eeping on smoking, we starte i r nes to I oO é 
jon And we le irl ed how to look tor one It id tf alway 
iv off, because there just weren t enough jo! to vo aro d 
But for that very reason, we learned it well. It was a | 


DON'T be a dupe for phony ads. Save them for laughs. 


ke a runner training tn lead boots 














One of the first rules in getting a job 1s this is SOO! 
ou have something really good in the ig, forget all 
nut it and start looking or inother jolt It nun 
iture to line up one red-hot prospect the vo ! me a I 
f WwW ind wait for t to develo rt ‘ 
nave 1 wonderful jo rt vO ‘ t | é rh 
nd you can go or ioing the things you were lo 
immer. But waiting for something tert that w r 
the bag just as soon @as a Mr. So-and-So gets ick [ror 
Vancouver a week from Thursday can go on for a long time 
til you realize that vou’ve vaited for one wonderfu 
nother for a year or so 
I remember one I lined up, to run the Toronto office 
mall advertising agency with a great future. The n 
i iw had a secretary Dring me tea and biscuit in the board 
om, sa didn’t need t« e any implies of n vor} ; . 
sar doe Se ee ee aed DON’T get personal. He doesn’t want your life story. 
i rare find, and said it was just a matter of 
o New Yortl it the company’s expense ind neeting the 
esident He’d call me ibout i wee} 
on Phursday i 3001 i somebody got 
K trom \ incouvel! 
| ion t Know what happe to people 
vo to Vancouver! Chey must trike 
or something out there I know I 
ted for tl mar to ca me for tw 
S the meantime I y I we 
ny ma iga Phe riattl tcl 
vard called him and said It’s Mr. Alle 
rut 10} glanced dov ‘ CKIY i I 
irst out laughing sohered up quickly and told me to go 
t ' Id nNiat ' ‘ > nisul 1wY ToOOo*C I ‘ . . 
ee ie en ae pretend you’re a tycoon. He won't believe it. 
2 iiking hout whe } I ! aa Oo 
vhich wouldn’t be for five years yet; they needed someo 
th experience in banking, with a car, and anyway he 
eaving the firm himself in a week to take 
onstruction company in the Yukor He did everyt! : 
tor the biscuits back \ 7 
I knew one young fellow named Will Hughes vho waited m\ 
or a job as accountant with a rubber company in Ceylor & 
rom a Thursday afternoon in 1932 until a Thursday 7 
morning in 1933, just standing around teetering on the bal 2 a 3 
of his feet, smacking his palm with his fist like a fighter 





getting his hands taped. He probably would be doing it 


yet if one morning his mother hadn't taken him downtown 











ind got him a job. He didn’t know she was doing this 





He thought she was shopping. While he waited for her, A LAC 


parcel girls, his mother saw an old boy friend who ran the SS 


smacking his palm, chuckling softly and winking at the 
drugs and toiletries and Willy was pushing a truck by noon, 


He never quite forgave her get discouraged. Getting a job is hard work. 


These are extreme examples, Continued on page 
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When fire razed their factory the 
















confident McLaughlins built it again 


and their horse carriages went full 





tilt with a gross of a million dollars 





a vear. Then over the horizon in a 
cloud of dust came a strange new 


| contraption called the automobile 
Vee 
a | £\, Z Only a year before the MeLaughlins themselves got into cars theit 


calendars were pouring scorn on the horseless carriage and autoists. 


~ How the Auto beat the Horse 





























Part Two 


N 1892 when I turned twenty-one my father repaid me 
the $2.50 a week he had taken from my $3 salary for 


room and board during my three-year apprenticeship 





™ with the McLaughlin Carriage Company. He repaid 





me with generous interest, [ should say, since he made me 
partner, along with my older brother George. 

‘The business was still growing slowly. Our capital was quite 
small. I am sure the Governor would have had no difficulty in 
findir 


g a silent partner who would have brought considerable 
| 


pital into the business, but he was more interested in work 


than in money. He had started with nothing but his hands, in 
little shop in a forest clearing at Tyrone, in the Durham County 
of Ontario, and built the first McLaughlin vehicle, a cutter, i 
1867--which makes us exactly the same age as Canada. The 
Governor wanted working partners certainly George and | 
brought nothing into the business but willingness to work and 
such skills as we had acquired in the carriage shop. In the same 
year he also took in William Parks, who became foreman of the 
blacksmith shop. He remained in that position until his death 
when his estate was wound up and paid off by the partnership 

Bank credit, essential for operating an expanding business 
like ours, was very difficult to secure in those days It was 
fortunate that my father’s reputation as a reliable and devout 
man, an elder of the church, made it possible for us to get a 
reasonable line of credit from the Dominion Bank. then the 
town’s leading bank 


Then some local men in Oshawa formed the Western Bank 





Pak "Teen thes Deo’ and offered the Governor expanded credit if he would change 


Mee meets for 4° years 


MODEL Wy 
R 


The vear after McLaughlin’s began making cars fickle calendars switched thei 
S rt to the automobile. Everything except the engine was made in Oshawa. the Western we resumed our former contacts and divided 


his account to the new bank. It was a tempting offer and my 
father accepted it. Later when the Standard Bank bought out 
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In 1899 the MeLaughlins were wiped out bv tire Osha mned them S50. 000 i 







































THE AUTHOR AT HIS DESK TODAY: 


In 1905 cars were for the adventurous .. . 





. ++ But now we buy horses for thrills. 


yy '> 11 : v Ta ruuTrnN 
> i a Ligel Dea: eee 
Sa EL 7Et £ | , tf 


as told to Erie Hutton 


our business between the Dominion and Standard banks 

Now that our working capital problem was eased we were 
ready for the expansion necessary to meet increasing orders for 
McLaughlin carriages. But there remained a major bottle 
eck: our plant was a considerable distance from the Oshawa 
railway freight yards. We had to load all carriages at the 
factory on flat wagons, with bodies on gears and wheels and 
shafts neatly stowed away, then team them down to the rail 
way, unload them, and reload them on the railway cars. The 
streets were unpaved, deep in mud in wet weather, heavy wit! 
lust in dry weather. 

The boxcars used by the railways in those days were dinky 
things, too small for the economical shipment of carriages. So 
we loaded our carriages twenty-five at a time on flat cars, which 


were much longer than boxcars, and we kept a crew of men 


building “‘houses”’ right over the carriages, closing them in 
solidly It was a costly, time-wasting way of getting our 
products from factory to purchaser 
Then came Oshawa’s great street-railroad issue. The Rath- 
burn Company of Deseronto wanted to build a railway through 
Oshawa for the benefit of the town’s industries. There was 
strong opposition, speeches for and against, friends quarrelling 
with lifelong friends over the issue. Finally it was put to a vote 
and the railway won I was all in favor of the railway, of 
course, but I feel that the town was pretty generous in allowing 
the railway to use so many streets. It was being done in many 
other towns, however, as the only answer to the transport 
problem when a town grew up around an industry or group of 
industries, as so often happened. I don’t suppose the problem 
will ever arise again, with industries becoming more and more 
decentralized and truck transport supplementing railways to a 
large extent. 
The breaking of this shipping bottleneck soon led to one even a te 
more serious. The McLaughlin Carriage Company finally 
reached the point where it could not add another foot-of badly 





needed work space to the crowded Continued on page 36 ‘ ; i 
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Tike Maeewere at Lachine 


Phe Lroquois came writs the summer storm anal plun 


ed the sleeping village 
Ne 


Co 
o o 


into a bath of blood. Then a bumbling governor held his soldiers back 
~ ~~ 
while a hundred men, women and children were leisurely burned at the stake 


\ 


THE WHITE AND THE GOLD = 4. w ,.? BY THOMAS B. COSTAIN 


Part {Fourteen 
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At dawn the fiends herded their victims into canoes 


had turned their guns on their own families to save 


HE NIGHT of Aug. 4, 1689, was hot and _ there w — 


. , . 
close lhe good people of Lachine, before houses Householders roused 


retiring for the night, studied the blac stumbled 


ibout in the dark see that everytti 
clouds above them and averred there would vas closed Some of ' ‘e up and about 

be trouble before morning. Perhaps they shuddered therefore. when there 1 he ars a s0Uun 

it the same time, for in their minds there was alwa foreign the ary r Te ve thunder a 


iteiy more terrible I i I al screecl 


omething inalogous between stor! ignals and the 
black cloud of fear 1ich hung over all of New of the Iroquois battle cry he lar inning crook 
France edly between the rows of houses 

Lachine had changed since it h ven La Salle’s naked warriors armed to the teet} 
seigneury, thus named by the people of Montreal haved, their faces neared \ 1 ceremon 
lerisively, because of the young explorer’s consun Fifteen hundred warriors 
ng ambition to find a passage to the Orient. Settler 1e storm to cross L 


1ad moved in and houses had sprung » along the the heels 


shore of Lake St. Louis. It had become, indeed, the iid later | some of the survivors 


most populous outpost of Montreal The peopl heads of families, knowing that hel 
vere landowners and, in the main prosperous \ them in time, turned their guns first on ther 


surgeon had taken up his quarters in the little vi ind children to save them from a much wors« 


lage; the curé paid regular visits Montreal, which and that when the maddened invaders broke 


laimed a population of two thousand, talked of the » houses they found that death had beer 


lay when it would envelop Lachine In the me them in the dark. Those who died in this way 


{ 


me, to provide protection for the south shore o even the many who were butchered 


if 


the island. there were three garrisoned sto¢ kades in slaught, were lucky \iter a few mur 
close proximity, La Présentation, Rémy and Roland 

The storm broke some hours before dawn It 
swept across Lake St. Louis with claps of thunder Illustrated by Franklin Arbuckle 


© announce its coming and almost in a moment 
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Emil Strand gallops across his Saskatchewan farm to the watering trough. Even some close neighbors find it hard to remember that he's been blind since 1929. 


With instinct, sheer strength and rare courage Emil Strand overcame a staggering handicap. 


He can chop wood, drive fence posts 


BY ROBERT COLLINS 


VERY morning at 5.30 Emil Strand, a thick 
shouldered fifty-three-year-old Saskatchewa 
farmer, scrambles from his bed, swallov 
hasty breakfast and jogs with restless ene 
the hundred yards of prairie between his farmhouse 
and barn. 

He climbs through a barbed-wire fence m 
ive cows, feeds a half-dozen calves, turns the cattle 
out to pasture and leads his long-horned red bul 
to the watering trough. Then he harnesses a tean 
of frisky horses, cleans the stables and haul 


manure away in a wagon. After that he’s apt te 





slip a bridle on the mare Polly and ride barebach 
two and a half miles west to visit his neighbor 
Archie Taylor. 

In the past twenty-five years Strand has olte1 
traveled this hilly dirt road but even now, as he 
gallops by, his neighbors wag their heads in admi 
ration. Emil Strand is blind. 

In 1929 when Strand was 28 his vision, 
had been weak since birth, failed complete He 
Strand (left) has little fear of machinery. His old Fence posts are no problem. Strand can hammer had no education and farming was his only trade 
friend Alex Strubeck is only sighted person on farm. nails straight; he depends on the sound of the blow. On a prairie farm a blind man is liable to plunges 
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Cattle grader Jim Pittendrigh, of Regina 


ap. 
sts 








headlong into barbed-wire fences, lose | way ) 
160-acre fields and cripple himself around powée 
ry ) I esto Ihe ‘ 
ted 1 it Str 1 we | e! 
What happened tl} r é 1 
nome tow Oo Read r r 
depe de t Ne str a te ( 
re i i tar! 1 er ne ved 
» pro blind n \ re courage 
t and phy ’ engt ( r ! H 
t ead of cattle and thre t dred acre 
t and pasture land are now debt-!Iree¢ H ) 
ire his 64-year-old sister Lé keeps 
OUSE ind who 1 ilso | nd indail t a 
year-old Alex Strubec! who tends I 
) Strand can’t handle 
I} re ire suc its) Strand chops yvood 
patches fences, shovels grain, repairs machinery a | 
pitches hay He drives fence posts with a heavy 


iul, and hammers nails as accurately as men with 


ormal sight At harvest time he builds wheat 
heaves into stooks. This involves picking up 

ittered sheaves and propping them, butt end 
dow into a tepee shape which sheds rain and 


now, Strand sometimes misses 4 few sheaves as 


he moves along the field, but ne ighbors say his 


stook rows ar. straighter than theirs. 


In the evening he rounds up cattle on horseback, 
guided by the tinkle of a bell on the lead cow’s 
neck. He into the barn and moves 


herds them 
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gives official okay to Strand's bull. 





Learning 





Braille 
a 


was 


( ) y 1 cn I | 
‘ Pr v've , ‘ i. ) 
ti eT 
Cy 
Si ~ j 
H é 
) i } 
hy ed id 
yn 
h ‘ ‘ Sy ech 4 ‘ ‘ 
, i , Ry 
Sty 1 é é er 
ol I Some es S 1 do Lhe 
maci er I 19 r | ! ere ‘ 
rhe o ed the i in é ( cu ! 
| | ‘Oo ‘t Ihe ) T ia rere 
I ( yr Yi b hand ind eye Cine 4 
I ! ( 1 to raise he tir i ie 
over one qd bump or wer it to cat hort 
stands of whe Another lever regulate ro { o 
wooden reel vhich bends the t d y nin 
against the blad At rd trips i mecnanis which 
dumps bunches of finished sheaves on the field 
To manage all this Strand used his own hands 


and Strubeck’s eyesight Strubech 


tractor which tows the binder, tied a le 
relayed signals 
knife’’: 


and SO On 


to Strand’s arm and 
“Raise the 


the bundle carrier”’ 


meant cutter two 


“We did a slick job,” Continued 


driving Lhe 
ngth of twine 
One ierk 
meant rip 


y co 
1h pas 


Strand's 


for fifty years 


Lena 


64 


year 


and stook long straight rows of sheaves. He even rides his horses bareback at full gallop 
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AG 
























As long as he believed he was a bird 
he was harmless. 
Then the law decided it was time to cure him 
s ¢ ym PP) $ s : . ; - a » % 
on EF @ R a Fit B ql Rr yi) Mt A\ N/ By David Stuart 


HE’LL SHOW UP THIS SPRING,” Becker was saying “But spring,” Becker ret led me mnly three 





[ll guarantee he’ll show right along with the other mnths off 
birds.” Once a day for those three months I heard the tak 
Here we go again,” Moreau s ghed shrugging his the Bird Man Each time t was embroidered Dit more 

shoulders but with eacti omar ss believed A DIS Or he a 0 

At the time four of us were sitting in the Café des 1 man's insanity taking the harmless twist of making I 
Deux Magots, and Becker had finally switched the con 1 bird fascinated me. So when the cold finally let up I. bega 
versation to his favorite topic--the Bird Man. I was the spending much of my time hanging around the churchyard 
only one who hadn’t yet seen the marvelous creature, so Becker was busy painting, getting ready a spring show 
Bex ker’s performance was chiefly for my benefit. And what Even so he managed to drop | y several times a day to make 
a performance! Not that the other two, Moreau and Augier sure my interest d an t Nag 
were any less insistent about the Bird Man’s existence Patience, lad ne a 3" He come or rotner 

they were just less theatrical Becker punctuated his the apocryphal roc! 
tale by cocking his head, hopping about the café —even And one day he did . 
climbing over the tables, if not prevented -and blasting out [ was alone in the yard, scratching some notes on thi 
shrill rooklike caws. After each blast we’d see at least one back of an envelope, when I suddenly heard a loud c! rping 
café-sitter pick himself off the floor It was ear-splitting I looked up to see the Bird Man hopping along Rue dé 
entertainment, no mistake about that Abbaye, coming for the churchyard. He hopped through 

When we’d leave the café Becker would waltz me across the gate and on to the far end of the yard where he went 
the street and into the St. Germain des Prés churchyard on chirping And almost at once the air was filled with 
to point out the spot where the Bird Man would appear birds—-thousands of them They settled around | m. The y 
Now the yard was grim and bleak, the wooden benches covered the ground like a patchwork quilt. I oked as if 
colder than pump handles on your tongue, the trees bare the bird life of Paris had turned Continue n next page 
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BEST BET 


imagination. A winner. 


THE FINAL TEST: A pleasant, although sometimes faltering, comedy 
It's about an ageing cricket hero 


from Britain 


whose son is more devoted to poetry 
Morley is very funny as a spluttery intellectual who takes the boy 


in hand. 


THE GOLDEN COACH: Italy's high-voltage actress Anna Magnani 
and French director Jean Renoir join forces in a confused but lively 
and enjoyable farce-fantasy. The fanciful plot defies synopsis here. 


THE HIGH AND THE MIGHTY: There is plenty of tension toward 
the finish of this widely read tale of a crippled airliner and its 
But most of the characters are banal ‘'types, 
what they say is often uncomfortably corny, and the bash-and- 
bam background music keeps ruining the realism of the story. 
CinemaScope, with a multi-star cast topped by co-pilot John Wayne 
THE STUDENT PRINCE: CinemaScope meets Romberg, royal lover 
meets barmaid, in a wide-screen musical co-starring Edmund Purdom 
and Ann Blyth. The prince's tenor voice actually belongs to the 
His top notes sound a bit strained now, but 


crew and passengers 


invisible Mario Lanza 


. 


a y :< 
RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 





ON THE WATERFRONT: A superb director (Elia 
Kazan) and a hard-hitting writer (Budd Schul- 
berg) have come up with a powerful and fascinating study of 
lawless violence around the docks of New York. 
a gentle-hearted bruiser, Eva Marie Saint as his convent-bred 
sweetheart, Lee J. Cobb as a ruthless dockside racketeer and Karl 
Malden as a militant priest are in the fine cast. 
ignores or oversimplifies many of the background facts of water- 
front economics, but from one moment to the next it grips the 


than to athletics. 


the schmaltzy old songs are still hummable 


LEGEND 


Gilmour’s Guide 


About Mrs. Leslie: Drama 
Apache: Indian westerr 
Bad for Each Other 
The Big Heat me ¢ 
The Bigamist: Dram 





Captain's Paradise omedy 
Carnival Story: Sexy melodrama 
Dangerous Mission: Suspense 

Dial M for Murder: Suspense 
Doctor in the House: Comedy 
Duffy of San Quentin: Dramc 








Executive Suite: Drama 
Fiame and the Flesh: Dr 2 
Front Page Story: Press drama 


Garden of Evil: CinemaScope 
putdoor dram 

Gypsy Colt: Fa 
Hell Below Zero: Advent 

Hell's Half Acre: Drama 
Highway Dragnet: Murder drame 
Hobson's Choice: Comedy 





indiscretion of an American Wife 
Infidelity drama 

it Should Happen to You: New 
York satirical dram 

Johnny Dark: Race drama 
Johnny Guitar: Western drama 
The Kidnappers: Dr 

Knock on Wood 
The Living Desert: Wildlife 
Living It Up: Comedy 

The Long Wait: Mystery 


Lomedy 


POOR FAIR GOoD 
EXCELLENT TOPS 


Loophole Crime drama 

The Love Lottery: Comedy 

The Maggie: British comedy 
Make Haste to Live: Drama 
Man With a Million: Comedy 
Marlag ‘O' Prison Camp: Drama 
Men of the Fighting Lady: War 
Miami Story: Crime drama 
New Faces: C’Scope revue 
Night People: Espionage drama 
The Pickwick Papers: Comedy 
Prince Valiant: Adventure 


Red Garters: Western comedy. 
Rhapsody: Drama plus music 
Riding Shotgun: Western 
Riot in Cell Block 11: Prison 
drama. 

River of No Return: Western 
Rose Marie: Musica 


Scotch on the Rocks: Comedy 
She Couldn't Say No: Comedy 
Siege at Red River: Western 

The Stratford Adventure: Docu 
mentary on Shakespeare Festival 
Tennessee Champ: Ring comedy 
Them!: Science-fiction thriller 
Three Coins in the Fountain 
C Scope romantic drama 

Top Banana: Burlesque comedy 
Witness to Murder: Suspense 


You Know What Sailors Are 
British comedy 


Marlon Brando as 


The film either 


(Jack Warner) 
Robert 


In 


out for his welcome. 

He was a tall, gaunt man with 
piercing blue-black eyes that darted 
about like gnats around a rotting pear. 
The pupils were tremendous and looked 
artificially dilated. A knife-edge aqui- 
line nose hooked over his thin, too red 
lips, and they were constantly pursed 
because he never stopped chirping. His 
fingers were long and brittle and the 
few nails not broken off short were 
cardboard thick and yellow. Over his 
thin shoulders he wore a cape of 
mousseline into which were woven 
feathers of a hundred different spe- 
Dirty chicken feathers 
were set beside fine ostrich plumes, 


cies of birds 
duck beside egret, Sparrow beside 
oriole, until the whole was a_ wild 
and crazy collection of colors and sizes. 
From his feather-covered, short cotton 
pants shot a pair of bony, knotty- 
kneed, hairy legs And around his 
ankles and covering his bare feet 
dangled rings of feathers like those 
worn in certain native dances. He 
topped off this costume with a tuft of 
quetzal tail feathers thrust into his 
shaggy matted black hair 

Crouched down, sort of sitting on 
his heels, with the feathered cape 
covering him, he really looked like a 
monstrous bird—-like something out of 
Chagall by way of Roquefort And 
the amazing thing was that the birds 
accepted him. He moved among them 


chirping and clucking. He was one of 


them. 
“How about the phoe nix!’’ Becker 
shouted to me He was coming full 


tilt across the street carrying a loaf of 
bread in each hand. ‘‘He’s the eagle! 
The king of birds!”’ 

‘“‘He’s that,’ I agreed I took one 
of the loaves and set to work tearing 
it to crumbs ut the king’s blown his 
stack.”’ 

Insane, you mean? He’s the only 
sane creature in the world today!” 
Bec ker bellowed 

There couldn’t have been more than 
i split second between Becker’s bellow 


and the Bird Man’s leap He went 


high into the air, his cape spread like 
wings across his arms And the birds 


rose with him, fluttering overhead until 
in some mysterious manner he signaled 
that danger had passed, when they 
returned to his feet. 


“God! —— ’’ Becker breathed ec 
statically 

By now the churchyard was filled 
with spectators, and a good hundred 


more were hanging on the surrounding 


iron fence. This group kept changing 
as the big green buses stopped at the 
corner to take some away and leave 


\ number of cars had lined 


1 new lot 
up along the curb, the people standing 
on the fenders and engine hoods the 
\ugier and Moreau 
elbowed their way through this crowd 


better to see 


and stood beside us 
“You ought to stuff him,” 


said, ‘“‘and stick him in the next sur- 





realist show 

“Get lost!’’ Becker cracked He 
placed the last crumb of his loaf in 
the middle of his palm and held it 
toward the Bird Man. ‘Here, birdie 
birdie, birdie,”’ he called softly 

Augier let out a howl you might have 
heard twenty kilometers 

tirdie, birdie! Holy 
both lunatics!” 

The Bird Man cocked his head at 
us Chen he threw out his arms and 
flapped his fe 
birds went into the air making a sound 


up the Seine 


You're 


Jesus! 


thered cape and the 


like the beating of waves on rocks 
With a final glance at us he climbed 
onto the fence, dropped to the sidewalk, 
and hopped off down the street He 
was out of sight in a very few seconds 

‘You big lip!”’ Secker yelled 
*“You’ve scared him off, you and your 
goddamn laughter!”’ He was as sore 


MACLEAN'S 


as a Breton would be if you stood off 
and heaved rocks at his calvary 

Becker actually holds birds in high 
awe, subscribing to all the mystical 
flapdoodle about them. In his paint 
ings the Good in Man is represented by 
bird forms: he paints birds in battle 
birds attacking and whipping the hell 
out of men, amorous birds, and birds 
of God For all that, he wasn’t sore 
very long. Before we got out of the yard 
he was happily bombarding us with his 
theory about how the earth evolved 
from the mundane egg 

In the next two months I saw quite 
a bit of the Bird Man. As 
grew warmer he came more often to 
the churchyard until by the end of 
June he was doing three shows a week 
Moreau’s and Augier’s interests fell off 
early. But Becker was with me when- 
ever he could spare an afternoon from 
his painting. It wasn’t long before the 
3ird Man recognized me. He’d hop 
up and squat at my feet, cocking his 
head and looking at me with one bright 
eye as he snapped up the crumbs | 
held in my hand. I believe he liked 
me better than he did Becker. Becker 
was overboard in his sympathy He 
bent backwards too far trying to make 
him a friend. The Bird Man would 
suffer it just so long, then hop away 
to his feathered pals. Personally, I 
preferred him to stand a ways off. He 


the days 


smelled pretty sour—like the bottom 
of a bird cage 

As far as I could tell he spoke no 
language, unless you can call clucks, 
chirps, quacks and gobbles a language 
I tried him with the couple I know 
and even read him a chapter from the 
Koran in the original. For this splendid 
effort he awarded me an earful of bird 
whistles I finally tried cursing I 
dumped a load on him that would have 
made the most inarticulate idiot, and 
particularly one the size of the Bird 
Man, knock my ears down. He took 
it all like so much birdseed 


pate THE next month or so nothing 
particular happened Then one 
roasting hot day in the middle of July 


the roof fell in 


here were four people 
in the churchyard that day the Bird 


Man, a middle-aged father, his nois 

little son ind myself The boy was 
dressed in a sailor outfit and was armed 
with a variety of rackety toys-——m« 

chanical autos tanks ind boats i 
shovel and a pail (which from time to 
time he filled with gravel and dumped 
into his father’s shoes), and a slingshot 


The Bird Man and his flock kept a 
weather eye on the child and stayed 


well to the far end of the yard [he 
streets were empty except for a police 
man who spent most of his time by 
the fountain, dipping his handkerchief 
in the water and mopping his red face 
The sidewalk cafés on the shady side 
of St. Germain were packed on the 
sunny side they were empty I had 
some time before given up the idea 

writing and was now half-dozing in the 
sun I couldn’t quite get to sleep 
because each time I was about to droy 
off the brat wound up one of his toys 
and sent it careening and rattling over 
the gravel. And each time the birds 
flew into the trees where the “ ed 
until the spring motor died and the 


Bird Man called them back 
Nevertheless, it could have been I 
agreeable afternoon had not the 
suddenly tired of his toys and take1 
up the slingshot. He singled out a bird 
that had hopped away from the others 


loaded his slingshot, and proceeded 
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@ trade-mark since 1888 


What makes your camera 
a color camera? 


Kodacolor Film 


in all 6 popular sizes 


and it come 


Kodacolor Film is made for the kind of camera most people own. 
If you haven’t tried it, get a roll and treat yourself to snapshots 
as rich and real and full of color as life itself. 

Special family occasions deserve color pictures—the birthdays, 
the anniversaries, the holidays, the happy vacations together. 
Kodacolor snapshots can tell the story of these family happenings 
in a new and exciting way. 

You’ll find Kodacolor Film at your regular dealer’s—with 
simple instructions in every roll. Return your exposed film for 
processing just as you do black-and-white. Your prints come 
back—big, brightly colorful ...and you’ll be happy to know. 
they’re at a new low price! 


Kodacolor Film comes in these 

620, 120, 127, 616, 116 and 828 

For color snapshots outdoors, us¢ 
Kodacolor Film Daylight Type; indoors, 
with a flash camera, use T'ype A 
For miniature cameras, use Kodachrome 
Film; get gorgeous color slides for screen 
projection—and for color prints, too! 


Canadian Kodak Co., Limited es 
° ctual size of prints from 
Toronto 9, Ontario square Koda ke = aides 
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| Remember School Days 
By PETER WHALLEY 











No. 1: Opening Day 


j | 7 , 
i + e | stalk the bird like i Dig-game hunter brat was Wwanderin round the Yard 
j , 
UA ifter lion | watched out of partly rubbing his ear and bawling like 
e closed eyes as he pulled back on the wounded calf. I wished the Bird Mar 





rubber bands, never dreaming he’d fire had hit him harder he father’s eye 
I noticed that the Bire Man had puffy and swollen, were slowl, losing 
| . ‘ ; - hopped out of |} s flock and was watch His face was pulped and his clothes 
You will usually find that silver has been laid in the ng nervously as the band tretched hung in ribbons. A mess 
i order in which it should be used, starting at the outside farther and farther he flic and the wagon driver carried 
, “76° , And suddenly the b ime hunter the Bird Man out of the rd ane 
iy ° toward | = , 
and working toward the plate. Phis should be yout let go There was a dull thud and dumped him into the wagon A fte 
j | 1] , : : 
general rule... but if you’re in doubt at any time, the bird rolled over, its legs thrust into taking all of our names they drove off 
| ’ . the r like the picture of Cock Robin for the station 
, simply observe your hostess and then follow her example. sacs ; a : 
na children’s book Can vou and the bov get home 
| 
{ There’s a good example for vou to follow. too. when : §05 use, Pape ~~ L askec ; 
: : squealed, dancing about like a redskin I think se he mumbled throug 
you re s¢ lecting pe rsonal stationery . . the choice What happened next happened so thick blue lips. With that they left 
| | 1 t couldn’t move for nN z7ement +} ) t «still wallowin 7 +} fst hy 
of thousands of Canadians who know that Barber-Ellis ian n mazemer e DI . nd the 
| t Bird Man pounced he bo nb 7 
, , I 
Stationery always retlects their good taste. 1 with ome WIE ere . blir 
rm ' , . , senselessly along the patl When he LOOKED about tl d. | 
The deluxe box of Barber-Ellis Kid Finish (illustrated . ¥ | : 
topped iling his legs didnt ch iT littered with teathe ind the he 
“—_ , ‘ , 
below) is ideal for your formal and general corres- t i hey just flopped ! Ke K play n orgott . 
| the Bird M fall 
" r broke! f i her e hurd lar now i vere partly buried bens 
‘ pondence . . ind for use by the entire family. It ts 
) ened on ‘ } : , lir n is | ‘ 
ilso avatlable in smaller-svz boxes. in open stock, ke blade in electr f He was bird Its legs were 
} i ! } ' } na ¢ n ) ? +} | ‘ 
ind in the speci | Glenlake size for men... ll priced punchil 1 cl id ind 
he é me 1d ! 10u ( 
» to please. And for the first me he pol All 
a hy a ‘ i” r ’ | 
ond } 
BARBER-ELLIS lled } 
ind ! I } , ! ' 
, I d i iM 1 é 
iD) INISH : a : 
4 N 4 M | f nd n H ( t 
I ind 1d hir ho da " 
; - ‘ ’ e! 1 1 
4 — . 
t ONLAG if ‘ ' i } WW j 
¢ bu 1 i the pened 1 Mar 
4 | : vi H H ker 
| ppe I 1 Man » the H d 
| head ! f ‘ rs | t . 
hie na d r é ad 
I grabbed he ’ lax ~ ild ‘ ed 
. T nd j j } } ke y j 
I wiped tl ( eY } RB j SS 
Mar } ed t d } \ } 
£ m ! é Not ( nt me t 1 
r I r fe ' office I’; $, m 
SEND FOR THIS HELPFUL BOOKLET ly banged u t hu | & » com 
f } Ind ‘ lig 
The Etiquette of Letter Writing’’ S I i | lid 
(3 I’m going call tt £ We « hed into tk ‘ BP 
ve °o 1s sr fo every-aoy probier 7 “% ' 
‘fs ot tl rre Pane a e. Just se — 2 policeman said OU stay her nd nd d lown Rue de Ren 
»ver hand ind mailina costs to: Barber-E ofr see that for doesn t escape He rat ne hurchyard ind tu aur at 
snada Limited, 384 Adelaide St. West, Toronto across the street to the cafe na n de l’Abbavé Chen we dr ‘ to 
J back in a moment and we both worked de Furstenberg nd just be id 
e ; ” on the father. By the time the wagor Delacroix atelier we pulled up 
Wie arrived both father and son had come in ancient moldy white b lin 
to. But not the Bird Man He was He lives here?”’ 
still face down in the gravel, his Lived,” the chief corrected 


CREATORS GF FINE STATIONERY | feathered cape covering his head. The ‘How did you know?” Becker asked 





oll Fe at 9]]9”- . . = 
Is that all : l'wo-fisted little fire engines like this are one of the 


ran out of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes this morning than any other cereal. The big 
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by ACTUAL TEesT ! 


No more battery-wasting grinding . . . no more dry, engine- 
wearing starts. With Motor Rythm, your engine leaps to 
purring life . . . sweetly, effortlessly. 


Put Motor Rythm in your motor oil. It keeps a thin protective film 
on all moving parts. Keeps oil free-flowing . . . engine is lubricated the 
instant you touch the starter. This prevents metal to metal friction . . . 
adds miles to engine life. 


Put Motor Rythm in Your Gas Tank. Ends spark knock. Keeps engine 
clear of sludge. Keeps valves and rings free of gum. Renews engine 
power and performance. 


eK TTI are aa a" aes B 
Money Bac - s ., Save in Gas . . . Save in 
“| if Not satisfied », Oil . . . Save on Repair 


raing «TY Bills. Use Motor Rythm 


KG » Rythm : 
wi ty Motor ee not completely , regularly the winter 
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Keep those gas lines free with ZORBIT 


Winterize your gasoline with ZORBIT .. . the sure 
positive prevention against frozen carburetors, 
gas lines and fuel pumps. ZORBIT completely re- 
moves abnormal water deposits from fuel system 
and provides smooth-burning gasoline to the com- 
bustion chamber. 
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CO. OF CANADA LIMITED 
Factory: Bowmanville, Ont. 





Office: 102 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto 
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“I thought no one knew where he 
lived.”’ 
“‘We’ve watched him for years. A 
funny character—up to now, that is 
Let’s go It’s on the top floor. 
A good hike. Watch the stairs, they’re 
about to collapse e 
We smelled the room three floors 
below. And when the chief kicked open 
the door the stinks roared out like wild 
beasts, all but tumbling us down the 
staircase to the rez-de-chaussé The 
room was matchbox in size. The faded 
blue walls were painted with black 


stripes running up and across. the 


ceiling where they converged in the 
centre at the lightless socket The 


washstand was covered with a dirty 
white oilcloth and shaped to resemble 
the porcelain drinking well in a bird 
cage. On the opposite wall a similar 
oilcloth well w is partly filled with stale 
bread crusts. he floor was covered 
by a layer of dirt and crumbs and filth 
three centimeters deep The room was 
truly a bird cage on a grand scale 

and smelled like one that hadn’t 
been cleaned since the Upper Jurassic 
The chief and I held our noses, but 
fecker was absolutely beside himself 
with joy 

‘It’s incredible!’’ He went about 


the room poking into the wells, picking 


up scraps and feathers thoroughly en 
joving himself in the crud Lautrea- 
mont, Ernst ’ he said, waving his 


‘*Neither of them 
ever dreamed up anything like this 
He’s the brain—-the master! 


‘*‘Let’s get the hell out of the brain’ 


irms above his head 


nest,’’ the chief said, sounding like he 
had a summer cold. We had to drag 
Becker with us. Had the chief let him, 
I’m sure he would have moved in and 
set up housekeeping 

During the next four months Becker 
and I made it a point to look in on 
the churchvard at least once a day 
But the Bird Man was never there 


His room had been boarded up and 

sign reading Closed By Order Of The 
Police nailed to the door, the same 
sign, by the way is used to close a 
brothel We made enquiries at the 
police station Can’t you at least tell 
us what’s happened to him?” They 
couldn’t The case was closed The 


pape rs mislaid, or lost No, they didn’t 
know in which a yvlum he was or even 
whether he was still in one oO 

lay | 


in the ear VY part ofl 


November, when we'd almost given 


I he hn one ¢ 


him up torever, we saw him once igain 


It was a lovely day, a hang-over from 
summer. The sun was bright and warn 


{ } 


ind a few drying leaves still clung 






grimly to their branches. Becker and 
| were sprawled out on the benche 

the churchyard sopping up this last bit 
of sunshine l‘wo children rolled hoops 
round our benche nd over our feet 
est urtens lidn’t provoke’ the 
shrugged and let us alone. I must have 
been dozing because vhet I heard 
he sound « ytstey . ¢ ravel 





n it , ~ € mui 
vas j t sittu down I e hench 
opposite mine I didn’t recognize hir 
until he yked I} | y + 
eye l re , 
] bu | we mite 
\nd t i } é 
r iW t r 
| mmer’ rye Y «i 
me as tl , 
ne ooked aow 
nudged Rech 
Huh 
I nodded ow ad e man or he 
bench 
He rubbed his eves It’s hin 


him,”’ he whispered excitedly 
“Shhh! , 


} 


For some time we all sat quietly, the 


l 
man lifting his eyes to us only once 














A few birds were hopping bout 
yard, but they went no closer to hin 
than to us Ihe ttraction was n 
longer there 

It was about this time that I noti 1 


him suddenly sit rigidly on the ben 


and follow with his eyes fat t 
sparrow No part of the man moved 
but his eyes They were like hunter 
hidden behind the blind of his bod 
Meanwhile the sparrow came jauntil 
up the path Finally it stopped and 
cocking its head looked first at the n 
then at us. Very slowly the man tool 
from a pocket a crust of bre id He 
tore off a bit and held 

parrow The bird eyed the cruml 


then hopped ove! ind pecked 
I didn’t even see his hand close l 
worked as if by a hair trigger, be 
suddenly there the sparrow was in 
ith 


fist, twisting s head this way and t 


chirping like mad The man held 
up and stared into its frightened eye 
| didn’t look il Bec Ker! But I could 
feel his tenseness as he sat forward o1 


We were ibsolutel 


cinated, like snake DY 


tine bench 


Seconds passed 


Che sparrow < ped W I 

Then as suddenly as the hand | 
snapped shut to tray ne pird 
snapped once iwain Chere \ 
sound like the rushing of an er 
matchbox nd the sparrow head 
limply over the man’s thum! | 
silence—except for tl 1d 
Becker’s furious heart | I vy | 
yn his m to sto r 
tl man 

The } 1 Mar 1 
et id unsr t V« , } 

» | fi nd ‘ ‘ le 
I oO’ ! 
icross t¢ me dd ed 
hands. I oked r I \ I 
Ve t | ve é N 
vere veak wat } i } 
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bres why the Remington 60 DeLuxe 


will give you the smoothest most comfortable shave 
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HALF SHAVED THE PERFECT SHAVE 


More Poof! 








—It shaves off bristles it shaves the fuzz off a 
tougher than any whiskers peach without irritation \ 
° ee — 
, ; one ) be . 7 (<y , >» A 3 4 | . | | 
2) . , oa el % > ssl 2 ” f | 

tow nt yo coon IG Day $750 
60 Del JeLuxe t FREE TRIAL TRADE-IN 

sf That's wi , o os f he “ {’ ) [ c ‘d 





See “WHAT'S MY LINE”, CBC-TV, alternate Tuesdays, presented by the Electric Shaver Division, Moemington F@areel Toronto 
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This year’s Mobilgas Economy 
| Run winners were 
DIRS oh ne aes ain ete 
a a 
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1 | ee tf Stl nseculive yeal Whitt iker, Exec Vice President of 
hat Champion-equipped cars ha The Studebaker Corporation told 
won the famed Mobilgas Economy us about it below 
, Run! Strik pr tha he Put Cha in w ca 
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RULE TO HAVE YOUR SERVICEMAN 


CHECK YOUR PLUGS EVERY TIME YOU HAVE AN 
ENGINE TUNE-UP OR LUBRICATION JOB... 
replace only with 5-rib Champions 


and 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 


How the Auto Beat 
the Horse 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 





buildings on the half-lot my father had 
bought twenty years before. We either 
had to move or hold down production. 

Looking for new quarters, we con- 
sidered a much bigger factory which 
had been built by the Hon. T. N. Gibbs 
to manufacture furniture. That busi- 
ness failed and the building had been 
taken over by the Heaps Manufactur- 
ing Company, another furniture con- 
cern, which failed, leaving the 
building empty. We made an unusual 
deal for that building, trading in our old 
plant on it. We were warned by some 
people that the building was “jinxed,” 
and by others that we were biting off 
more than we could chew. 

“You will be lost in that big build- 
ing,”’ *“You’li have to 
rent out some of it.’”’ But in two years 
we were up to our usual tricks: we were 


also 


people told us. 


busy building extensions 

In 1896 we spread further by open- 
ing our first branch office in Saint 
John, N.B., where our carriages had 
become popular. My brother George 
went down there for several months to 
open this, our first branch away from 
did a splendid 
organizing our business in the 
provinces. Later we established similar 
branches Montreal, London, Win- 
nipeg, Regina, Calgary and other cities. 

As I look back on those last years of 
the 19th century I think I can honestly 
say that I was the busiest young man in 
North America. After I returned from 


home, and he job of 


lower 


in 


“testing my apprenticeship” in the 
U. S. | became foreman of the up- 


holstery shop for a year or two. Then I 
went into the office and, in addition to 
handling my share of the business end, 
| became the designer for all McLaugh- 


lin carriages. It was to be one of my 


jobs—and my real labor of love—for 
the next twenty-five years, on all our 
early automobiles as well as the car 
riages. 

Years before I had wanted, among 


other things, to become a draftsman, 


ind had taken a correspondence course 


in it Sut when I wanted to go off and 
learn the profession — serious! the 
Governor put his foot down If | 
want a draftsman,” he said, “‘I can get 
i draftsman. I want you to stay here 
ind learn the business 

Now I think he was glad that he had 
omeone with some training in design 
in the family, the way the carriage 
business was developing Today a 
motor manufacturer who puts out half 


a dozen different 
feels he is offering a full line, and he is. 
But at the turn of the century, to keep 
abreast and ahead of the stiff competi 
tion, McLaughlin’s was offering 
fewer than 143 separate body designs 


basic body designs 


no 


of carriages and sleighs, with new 
models in many types every year. 
Every part of the country had its 


own ideas about the carriages it 
wanted. Quebec wanted 
bodies, for example, but Ontario pre 
ferred square boxlike bodies The 
Northwest and other frontier areas 
must have their buckboards and demo 
crats. Then there was the city stuff 
phaetons, stanhopes and fringe-top 
surreys. The Maritimes insisted on the 
fanciest designs of all. We de 
veloping an export business too; Aus 
tralia was buying our carriages. Road 
carts, the simplest type of conveyance 
then in existence, two-wheeled and low 
in price, were in great demand not only 


Concord 


were 


locally but in South America as well 
Once we shipped five hundred road 
carts on one vessel bound for South 


America, then received a message from 
the buyer: “Ship lost with all carts 
please repeat the order immediately 


Rules to Keep a Buggy 


a job to keep up with 
the plant’s demand for all those dif 
designs. Often I would work 
well after midnight, trying out 
ideas in design and throwing a 
the wastebasket 


It was quite 


ferent 
until 
new 
dozen or 
until I got just lines that 
me. Then next the plant I 
would draw the new designs and all the 


into 
the 
day at 


more 
suited 


components of the carriage on a big 
blackboard. The foremen of the 


various departments would work from 
those blackboard make 
prototypes of the new models and then 


drawings to 
the whole plant would be geared to put 
them into production 

The automobile 
recognizes the buggy in sweet 
songs, may think of it 
the simplest form of machinery; but to 


generation, which 

old 
fashioned as 
us and to our customers it was a com 
plex mechanism requiring considerable 


maintenance. Here, for example, areé 
the first two of a dozen “‘Rules for the 
care and preservation of wagons ind 
carriages’’ we issued in 1896 
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The Wonders of Scotland... 


Brig o'Doon. The beautiful, curved Brig o’'Doon near 


Alloway the birthplace of Robert Burns 









THE OLDEST \AME TY SCOTCH 


FAMOUS FOR OVER 300 YEARS 
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SCOTCH WHISK’ 





DISTILLED, BLENDED ANC OTTLE IN SCOTLANI 
AVAILABLE IN VARIOUS BOTTLE iZE 
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t f f the coact Mechanical maintenance of a car wheels may be perm inj d 
‘ , r . A ctit y ry 
A , la I ‘ riage was ‘not, of course, anything like A stitch in time 
( i tre nish, and fad : 
cl ick a on i 1, an ade that of cars. But the carriage owner 


both painting and lin . 4h ey 
j : ; had problems the motorist never heard The instructions we gave carriage 





a 

“a ‘ | Raced of moths in the upholstery for buyers about lubrication shows how 
f boric Vall, a n am} : “ ; a 

ill will fade the example. We recommended turpentine comparatively recent is the world 

1 destroy the irnish and camphor if the woolen linings be- which runs on petroleum. In 1896 we 


instructed: ‘“‘Keep the axles well oiled 
pure sperm oil is considered best 


came infested. Carriage drivers never 
had to worry about punctures, but tire 





Owners of new carriages were advised 















| that “it is better for it to stand for a troubles were possible, and our in for lubricating purposes Castor oil 
| few day ind to be frequently washed structions said: will answer, but never use sweet oil, as 
| » r re , y se “re i ri g ‘ 
| nd dried off before being used. Fre ae ea ae ee a it will gum up 
jyuent washings with cold water ind set at all slack, so that the joints of We promised car ‘iage buyers that the 
exposure to fresh air will help to the fellow become isible have care we outlined would result in long 
j harden and brighten the finish.”’ them immediately contracted or the life. How long, we did not know at 
« 
wool the man who sells Canada’s finest 
. . 

selection of shingle colours... 
e 
| 
' 
‘ 
| 
| 

B.P. — Building Products Limited — manufactures 

asphalt shingles in four different and delightful colour 

groupings...a magnificent assortment from which 

you can easily select the colouring that exactly suits 
your personal taste, the colouring that’s right for the 
i ) 
architectural style of your house, the colouring that 


complements perfectly the scenery in which your 
home is set. These four colour groupings are here 


described, with representative examples shown. 


Nn fp 
j ln cn. 2 
y (Btousd 


hettiwed, yet worm B.P. Asphalt Shingles are truly beautiful. More... 


nd ttch...gorgeous against the full-bodied colouring of thev’re weather-resistant, fire-resistant, rit e enduring 


nmer or the snowy white of winter, 


protection at a reasonable price. 


you're building or re-roofing, don't 
fail to see samples of every shade 


in these four colour groupings at 


{ 
‘ your B.P. Dealer's or write for full- 
colour illustrated folder to Dept. M-3. 
P.O. Box 6063, Montreal; 
f P.O. Box 99, Winnipeg. 
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BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 
MAKERS OF FAMOUS 8B.P. FLORTILE AND 
B8.P. INSUL-ATED SIDINGS 


oat. On 
/ 40 KVaanAa 


ehh { “/¥ > in which two appecling shades of one basic colour 
cre blended to produce a shingle that's pleasingly different in appearance. 





Pi A | ‘ Nin}, fy | i 2 
[ here several vivid colours T AUAYVYU LUAU 
shingles, one striking tone of a single colour glows in jewel-like brilliance, 


For example, “Royal Red” as illustrated. 


in B.P."s ever-popular “Plain Colour’ 


ore blended in one shingle for a magically harmonious effect, faithfully 
reproducing the hues of nature. 
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the time. One of the rewards of long 
life has been for me to see for myself 
how well our promise has been kept 
For many of those stoutly built Me 
Laughlin vehicles survive to this day 
and give good service forty and fifty 
years after they were made. 

In 1897, when I was twenty-six, | 
got the idea I would like to try politics 
The Governor had mayor of 
Oshawa and I suppose | wanted to try 
my hand at civic affairs too. In that 


been 


year I campaigned for a seat on the 
council and was fortunate enough to be 
elected at the head of the poll 

That was the beginning and end of 
my political career. I was, as I have 
said, working extremely long hours; | 
really wasn’t interested in 
municipal or any other kind, and I was 
never much of a speaker. To those of 
my friends who will raise an eyebrow 
at this last statement, I will point out 
not talker. 


politic 7 


that I said speaker 
3ut the chief reason I abandoned 
politics so quickly was a young lady 
named Miss Adelaide Louise Mowbray 
In 1898, twenty-seven years old and 
confirmed bachelor, | bicycled out 
Tyrone one Sunday to visit my uncle 
on the old homestead I should have 
remembered that Tyrone was a dangs 
ous place for my family—my broth: 


THE 


UNITED 


WAY 


Geo! had married a Tyrone girl. | 
| had no inkling of my fate when 
incle asked me to go t churct 
his family 

he only person | really v in 
church that day was a vision of be 
in the choir, but the str inge part 
was that I had known her previous! 
She had visited in our home she and 


my younger sister had gone to mode 


school together but I had never | 
iny attention to her Somehow th 
morning, as my uncle’s pew was we 
ould ge 
rbed was | 


nudge my elbow 


forward in the church, | 
ringside view of her. So abs« 


that my uncle had to 


when they passed the collection plate 
After the service I was waiting 
the side door through which the choir 


entered. I wanted her to come out 
a walk that afternoon but she had 
teach the Bible class I made a da 
for the next Sunday when [ drove 
with my horse and bugg 

I believe I made some progress, for | 


asked for another date the next Sunday 


and on that day I proposed to her Ir 
those days I sported a big sandy 
colored mustache and a Vandyke 
beard. Although Miss Adelaide had not 
said anything against them I relu : 


tantly decided they must go for I had 


made up my mind that my bachelo: 
days, with such a beautiful girl avail 
able, should 
nothing should 
chances. 


come to an end nd 


interfere with 


I was accepted in October and wi 
were married the next February I 


made a happy choice that day as my 











wife and I have enjoyed more than 
fifty-six years of married life. She has 
been a wonderful helpmate always 


and possesses great charm, not only for 
me but for all who know her 

A little less than a year after my mar- 
riage the biggest disaster in our history 
struck. On Dec. 7, 1899, the Me Laugh 
lin Carriage Company buildings burned 


to the ground. We were helpless; we 
could only stand and watch our life’s 
work go up in flames, not only we 
McLaughlins, but the six hundred men 


who depended for a living on 
ye works. 

The 

wouldn’t even reach the 
had to 


the { iT 
ia 
only water 


we ever saw at that 


fire first floor, 
because it be pumped all the 
vay from the city hall by a dinky litth 
fire engine. The building was crammed 
full with raw material, carriages in all 
large 


All 


our tools and equipment, including the 


stages of completion, and a 


number of carriages ready to ship 


special gauges and jigs we had designed 
to make our products just a little bette: 


All 


others 


than our designs-—-my 
designs-—went up in the flames. In 
surance covered part of the loss, but 


couldn’t begin to meet the disaster of a 
going concern employing hundreds of 
men suddenly becoming a heap of 
blac kened wre kage 

If we were dismayed, the Governo! 
George and I didn’t stay that 
long. For the ruins of the McLaughlin 


Carriage Company were still smolder 


we 


way 


ing when a telephone call came through 


from Belleville. The city was ready to 
float a bond issue, we were told, to 
provide us with a big cash bonus if 
we would rebuild our factory in Bell 
ville In quick succession, by tel 


letter, similar 


n other Ontario 


gram, telephone and 


, 
ffers came from /iftee 
How could we rem 
kind of 


to re-establish 


ities and towns. un 
liscouraged in the face of that 


onfidence in our ability 


our business? 
But 
We felt a loyalty 


we had now been established for neariy 


wanted to stay in Oshawa 


to the town in 


we 
which 


1 quarter of a century, a loyalty which 
mounted to the feeling that Oshawa 
ywwned the business as much as the 
McLaughlins did And we soon had 
heartening evidence that Oshawa re 
ciprocated that feeling The town 


$50,000, to be re 


ffered loan of 
paid “as convenient 


We 
But 


us a 


ipprec iated that and accepted 


what were we and our workers to 


do while the plant was being rebuilt 
And markets’ Would 


buyers who needed a new carriage wait 


what about our 


six months or a year until we got into 


production? Somehow we had to star 


making carriages—-immediately and in 
yuantity 
I started 


quarters At 


scouting around for tem 


rary Gananoque, one 








ndred and fifty miles east of Oshawa 
I came 


factory that we could rent 


two-story 


ind grabbed 


months were 


1CcTOss in empty 


I suppose the next six 


the most hectic of my life. Remember 


we were going back into the carriage 


business with nothing except what we 


had in our heads While machinery 
was being hastily installed in the 
Gananoque factory inything we 
could lay hands on that would make 
carriage parts I set about re-creating 
tne designs we needed to make the 


prototype models 
the 
dawned we 


century had 


pro 
couldn 


By time the new 


were ready to get into 


duction Of we 


to 


again 


course, 
that makeshift 
had 


produc ‘ 


hope produce, in 


factory, all the scores of models we 
been making But 
enough to keep the McLaughlin Car 
took 


we could 


riage Company a going concern. | 
of our Oshawa workmen as I 


is Many 

could use along to Gananoque, and we 
found billets in boarding houses and 
private homes. The town took quite 





old 
they 


M« 


an interest in oul invasion 


timers of Gananoque still tell me 
remember vividly the time 
Laughlin’s moved in 


By keeping that double-decked pl int 


running two shifts every 24 hours we 
really rolled those carriages out, and 
they were every bit as good as t on 





we had been making at a more leisurely 


pace in Oshawa; the Governor wouldn’t 


have permitted anything else 
By the middle of July 


from sé 


1900 starting 


ratch without design o1 


ippl 


pattern or a tool we turned out 


lages That was enough to s 


y 


er 


y pectae rahi 


THANKS TO LIFE 


our 


most 


urgent 


orders 


ind 


m 


rt 


im 


portant, to establish beyond any doubt 


McLaughlins 


that 


t 


he 


business 


confirmed 


conscientious 


of any 


We 


The Gananoqu 
my 


business 


ill 


Summer a 


que 


finish the 


making 


before 
Ihe 


tious 


returned 


ft 
it 


business, 


new plant 


carriages 


the 


M4 


ule 


root W 


were 


belief that 
worker is the 
to Osh 
winding up tl 
and pitched 
in Osh 
ison 


that 


wi 


new plant was on 


n 


when 
produ 


that 


‘ 


we 


Lior 


we 


needed | 


were 


deep in iutomobile 
in addition to car 


' 
our; No 


require 


ite of forty acres on what was then 
the outskirts of Oshawa. So well built 
was tl 1900 plant that it is still par 
of C;eneral Motor 

Che new plant lesigned by M J 
Butler {the Rathburn Company, and 

ilt b I IMpPAaNy ing many of 
Mel lin emp! oe thrown out 
ft work by the fire con ted t tw 
irge main build One « 95 feet 

61 feet he othe i teet bv 6 Our 
ecollection f ! fire f } the 
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‘| retired last year 
with ‘Chicken Feed’.” 


talk about retiring to the country ... but I’m actually 
The Dominion 
feed’. But over 


Lots of 


Whether vou’re sav ing for tuture security, or for 


people 
Wasn't hard, either. I just saved regularly 
Bank Onl i |i 


sunted up, and now I have my little country 


ttle ene 


+ week... what you’d eall ‘chicken 
















plac e at last 


present expenditures, 


objective much sooner by saving at The Dominion Bank. 


Come in soon! You'll find that thrift is a pleasure, at The Dominion Bank. 
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83 YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE CANADIAN PEOPLE 





oses § 
in Hiking Accident 3 


Receives 
$5.000 Payment 


While on vac 


northern Ontario, 


salesman from 


loronto suffered an 


ation recently in 


a young automobile 


Sight of 7 


unfortunate accident during a hiking 


Dismemberment Benefit on a 310.000 


trip with his wife. Making his wav 

throug! i clump of trees, the young 

mar lucked his head to avoid a 

io hangm branch of tree He 

bi ished into mother concealed >] 

. Poli y pays 
branch that severely damaged his 


left eve. As a result of the myury 


sullered comple 
that opti 
the S10.000 


Py ( which he 


te 


( 


de Death & 


Cl e. As a result 


ma eived $5,000 for loss of sight 


H 





arries has an Acci- 


, causes 
loss of sight in 


$20.000 if you die 


onfederation Life $30,000 if you die 


Dismemberment plane) or in a 


the young sales- building. 


ment accidents. 


riie for Free Booklet, Triple Indemnity” 


ASSOCIATION 


tao de ee L°.8 2 o. 







The Only Policy of Its Kind 


in Canada! 


Confederation’s Accidental Death 


a $10,000 if you die from natural 


by accident 


bv accident while 
in a publie vehicle (except an air- 
fire 


Liberal cash payine nt for dismember- 


, for further particulars. 


ederation Life 


’ 





in a public 
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Y ASKING 


Why is it my guests—young and old, gay and boring— 
Would rather be buried alive 
Than appear at my specified 3 to 6 pouring 


Prior to 5:55? 


flames had ripped through the thin 
floors as though they were not there, of 
how the walls had _ collapsed—in 
fluenced the specifications of the new 
buildings. ‘They had _ five-inch-thick 
floors with castings on the main posts 
so that the walls would remain upright 
in the event of fire. We put in a big 
underground water tank with a power 
ful pump and a six-inch pipe outlet 

it was not until 1905 that Oshawa 
installed a waterworks. We put in a 
generator to make our own electric 
light. 

All in all, the new plant was the last 
word in modernity. There was even an 
office section designed as part of the 
plant, instead of a corner grudgingly 
lopped from space devoted to the all- 
important business of making car 
riages. And there were telephones 

Oh, there had been an intercom- 
munication system in the old plant, 
but it was not one that Alexander 
Graham Bell had made or invented. It 
consisted of a metal pipe running up 
through the three floors. Anyone on 
any floor could call anyone on any 
other floor by opening a flap and 
whistling through the tube, then asking 
for the person wanted. 
idea and we were very proud of it. It 


It was our own 


was supposed to be a great timesaver 
ind I suppose it was—-for others. But 
almost always the message which 
reached me through the tubular tel 

phone was, “Sam, you’re wanted in the 
office! 

We created a small sensation in 
Oshawa by hiring a stenographer, prob 
ably the first in the town, certainly 
the first in the McLaughlin Carriage 
Company. We took on a few more ap- 
purtenances of big business, notably 
when I hired an assistant, William 
Coad, who came to me from high 
school George couldn’t stand that 
very long, so he took on Jack Beaton as 

That was the office staff, 
except for the man who was the real 


his assistant. 


tower of strength to the Governor and 
Oliver Hezzlewood Mr 
Hezzlewood was an Oshawa _ school 
teacher and kept the books straight 
for the 
interested in designing and 


ourselves 


McLaughlins, who were more 
building 
carriages. For four or five years he 
dropped in after school to do his work 
until the Governor decided we needed 
him full time 

In 1901 is We vere 
stride after the fire we chang al the 
setup of the company the partners 
became shareholders and the company 
became the Mc Laughlin ( 
pany, Ltd 


‘arriage Com- 
Those were wonderful years fo! 
the carriage business Everybody in 
Canada seemed to want a McLaughlin 
carriage or cutter Our volume 
rocketed to the 25,000-a-year mark 
our sales passed the million-dollar 
volume. 

There was only one small cloud on 
the horizon: a cloud caused by the ap 
pearance on Ontario’s dusty roads of a 
strange contraption called the auto 
mobile 

I don’t remember the first time I saw 
an automobile. It might have been the 
one that was the pride and joy of 
Oliver Hezzlewood. Certainly Hezzle- 
wood’s was the first car I had any 
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personal contact with, the first I ever 
worked on. 
make. I think it ran on one cylinder 
and was chain-driven. I know it had 
no doors, top or windshield I know 
for this reason: One day Hezzlewood 
complained to me that his car, in spite 
of its many virtues, was a little incon 
venient in inclement weather. What he 
meant was that when it rained he and 
his passengers got soaked to the skin 
“Can’t you do anything about that 
he asked me. I talked with one of the 
foremen and we devised a top It 
wasn’t really a top, but a rubberized 
sheet that fitted over the body, with 
four holes cut in it for the heads of the 
driver and his three passengers. It w 
the darndest-looking 
ever saw, but, used in conjunction with 


I don’t even remember its 


contraption you 


sou’ wester hats worn by the occupants 
it did keep them dry. And Hezzlewood 
was immensely pleased with it He 
had me drive his car-—and from then on 
I had a new kind of wheels in my head 
motor-driven wheels. 

By 1905 there were a couple of dozen 


cars in Toronto. The nearest one to us 
Chey were still mucl 


was in Whitby 
of a curiosity, a sporting proposition 


for adventurous people. 
\ Merry Time for Autos 
In the U. S. 1905 was the year in 


which the 
have emerged from the 


automobile could claim t« 
‘‘horseless 
carriage’’ stage and become an indus 
try. The Ford Motor Company was 
suick Motor Com 


pany, also two years old, had just been 


two years old. The 


taken over by a carriage builder named 
William C 


would produce 750 cars 


Durant and in this year 
Cadillac, 
three years old, was offering a one 
cylinder car with the motor under the 
Among other cars for sale 
were the Locomobile, Mobile, Winton 
deDion, Columbia and Gasmobile. But 
the real titan was R. E. Olds, whose 
Oldsmobile 
outnumbered all other cars on Ameri 
gravel higl 
ways Up to 1905 Olds—who wa 


front seat 


curved-dash one-cylinde1 
‘a’s dirt roads and rutted 
later to give his name to another car 
the Reo-—had produced nearly 12,000 
cars. In that year he was to make 
record 6,500 runabouts ind Gu 
Edwards was to write that pricele 
piece of publicity--the song, In My 
Merry Oldsmobile 

Yes, 1905 was a good vear for 
Canadian carriage maker to start tak 
ing an interest in automobiles. And | 
was interested in them both for theb 
own sake and as potential compet 
tion 

I started a campaign to persuade my 
brother George that automobiles had 
place in the world, and pretty well con 
vinced him We never did convince 
though He honest! 
believed that the 
never replace the horse-drawn car 


the Governor 
automobile would 
riage; certainly not for many years 
certainly not in his time 

In keeping an eye on this intriguing 
new idea in transportation I had to 
move warily I had to wait until my 
holidays before I could visit the U S 
and learn more about what was being 
done in the automobile field I can 
imagine what the Governor’s reaction 
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would have been if I had said: “I want 
to take time off to learn how to go 





about replacing carriages with iuto 
mobiles in the McLaughlin plant 

So when my vacation came I went to 
Buffalo, where Richard Pic ree was 
making a car that was beginning to be 
heard about. Mr. Pierce took me to 
lunch at his club and afterward showed 
me around his plant where the Pierce 
Arrow was being manufactured, pains- 
takingly by hand operation, piece by 
piece, part by part. This stately 
courteous gentleman of the old school 
then made a startling statement in a 
quiet matter-of-fact voice: 

“Cars like this have no future, Mr 
McLaughlin. I would advise you 
against trying to make them.” 

He explained that it was his belief 
that large cars would never find a con 
siderable market; that McLaughlin’s 
should use its experience in mass pro- 
duction of carriages to enter the low- 
priced car field. And, when I con 
sidered the $2,000 to $3,000 price of 
the Pierce-Arrow in comparison with 
our own price range for carriages 
from $50 for our low priced models to 
$165 wholesale for the largest and most 
elaborate carriages—-I was inclined to 
agree with him. 

Ina sense, Mr. Pierce was forecasting 
the fate of his own products. He con 
tinued to make his fine cars for many 
years, and they acquired great prestige. 
But they never sold in sufficient quanti 
ties to enable the company to survive 
idversity, and in the Thirties Pierce 
Arrow went out of business 

I thanked Mr. Pierce for his kindness 
and went over to the E. R. Thomas 
Company, also in Buffalo, for a look at 
the Thomas Flyer Mr 
couldn’t talk business with me, he said 
because he already had commitments 
with the Canada Cycle and Motor 
Company in Toronto. This fact made 
me all the more interested in getting a 


Thomas 


line on some arrangement to make 
cars in Canada, before competitors got 
the jump on us in our own country 

I also visited the Peerless Company 
in Cleveland, the Reo works and the 
Thomas Detroit factory, without com 
ing to any conclusion ibout making 
cars in Canada Back in Oshawa, I 
told my father what I had seen on my 
trip. He did not approve of my interest 
in cars, but he did not forbid it either 
I think he considered it a youthful 
enthusiasm which I would outgrow 
much as I had outgrown bicycle racing 


Not long afterward we had a visit 


from a great friend of my f: 


Mr. Matthews, of Gananoque. He told 
us that a man he knew, Charles Lewi 
of Jackson. Mich., had been in the 


spring and axle business and was now 


ither’s, i 
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making automobiles. He suggested that 
we talk to him 
So [ took the train to Jackson with 
liver Hezzlewood, who was now an 
executive of the company We called 
on Mr. Lewis. He was a fine old gentle 
man, genial and courteous, and ready 
to do anything in the world for us. He 
was enthusiastic over the possibilities 
of our manufacturing cars in Oshawa 
and outlined how it could be dom We 
could manufacture the engines and 
many of the parts, he would supply us 
with an engineer and certain parts. He 
proposed an arrangement whereby we 
would pay him a certain amount in 
cash for the benefits we would derive 
from our connection with him. He was 
confident that the Jackson car was for 
us, and pointed out that one of his cars, 
driven by the great Bob Burman, had 
recently won the hundred-mile Vander- 
bilt Cup race on Long Island 

All in all, the proposition sounded 
good I went home feeling that we 
were probably in the automobile manu 
facturing business at last-—provided 
of course we could persuade the 
Governor to let us try it. Fortunately, 
I made one reservation before com 
mitting ourselves: | ordered two cars 
from Mr. Lewis for testing, one a chain 
drive, the other shaft driven. As soon 
as they arrived, Mr Hezzlewood took 
the wheel of the former and I[ climbed 
into the latter. Off we went down the 


macadam highway 


How Durant Bought a Car 


t the events 


I will draw i curl 
of the next hour. Suffice to say that as 


iin over 


1utomobiles they were a poor job of 


plumbing We broke down several 


times. If we had not been optimists we 
would have gone contentedly back to 
carriage making Certainly if th 


Governor had been along on either o 


those rides we would have been out of 
the automobile business before we 


entered it 

But there was still one bright spot 
While we had been eating breakfast in 
Jackson before going to the Lewis 
works, William Durant and his factory 


manager had walked inte tne dining 





room 

“Sam, what on earth are you doing 
here?’’ Durant ked. I told him. He 
thought for 1 moment then said 
“Charlie Lewis is a dear friend of mine 





You get his story, then if u're not 


satisfied, come and see me 


I had known Durant for ten year 


having met him at conventions of car 
riage manufacturers He ind his 
partner, Dallas Dorit, had built fif 
dollar stake into Durant-D« her 
me of the biggest carr ‘ nd W t 
companit n the [ > Viti if du 
tion up to 0,000 un ‘ Lik 
m tather Dr nt wanted n ’ 
itomobi busin viii 

hen bik min n hi home ! 
Fis nd nearby Micl ‘ 
} t about he t I 1 te 
intere ed na concerned ) 
Fi Durant d been led 1 
buy the Buick compar 

rt t A cam t 1) ‘ 
Buick Walte M mad P 
fi Buick vo-cylind e! \ 
liam Pattersor Canadian-born car 
! e manufacturer who had sted ir 
Buick, and other backers were anxi 
to get their money out of! a entu 
which seemed to have le hoy ) 
success They decided tha lou nt 
would be a good prospect. At any rate 


he had the money to buy Buick if he 

could be talked into it 
Marr drove a suick to the Durant 

carriage factory in F] 

Durant to go for a ride Durant 

wouldn’t even come out to look at the 

car But Dallas Dort, more impres 


sionable, climbed in. During the ride 
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toasts with RADIANT CONTROL 
Qitomatic Beyond Belief! 


All you do is drop in the bread 
Bread lowers itself automatically, 
no levers to push 
Toast raises itself silently, 
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without popping or banging 
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ke finest ' 


ONLY the Sunbeam gives you 
BOTH of these great advantages — 
@ RADIANT CONTROL that “adjusts itself” © 


Only Sunbeam 


hos patented 


automatically to every kind of bread, rye or ‘ : ‘ RADIANT 
white, moist or dry. You can even reheat a ~~ e CONTROL 
piece of toast without burning. ee + The toasting is al- 
@ COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC OPERATION. Ba } eh ie a ae 
Bread lowers itself automatically without a x crac 
motor — no levers to push. Toast raises itself Py a nee 
silently without springs — no popping or 
banging. 


You can take slices directly from the refrigerator and Sunbeam RADIANT 
CONTROL will toast them a little longer than if they are from the breadbox 
If the slices are thin it toasts them quicker than thicker slices. Get the toaster 
that gives you COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC operation and in addition 
RADIANT CONTROL that regulates the toasting automatically, depending on 
the bread. Ask your déaler to demonstrate the new Sunbeam Toaster. 


SUNBEAM CORPORATION (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO 9, CANADA 
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Defender and zealot who never relaxes 


When riding his favorite obsession, he taxes 
q 


The patience as well as the incomes and bonhomie 


Of people not hipped on provincial autonomy 


Marr stopped the car ind invited 
Dort to dri With a few instruction 


Dort found he could operate the car 


He returned to the factory, rushed int« 
Durant’s office ind said excitedly 
‘Come on out—it’s great! hey 


taught me to drive; I’ve been driving 


car! 

Durant wasn’t impressed |] want 
nothing to do with it,’’ he said 

Marr didn’t give up That evening 


he drove the Buick back and forth in 
front of Durant’s home. Next morning 
he was back again. Durant was im 
pressed, not so much by the car as by 
Marr’s persistence. He agreed to go for 
1 ride. It was then that he learned that 
Marr was not trying to sell him a Buick 
car-—-but the Buick company 
Characteristically, having put one 
foot into something, Durant plunged all 
the way in. What happened next i 
related in The Turning Wheel, the 
official history of General Motors 


W itl ¢ pe I 
I g r M D 
ipplied tie n é r 1] I € 
He i nder Buicl 
ick and f Vv ide ‘ 
f te f » 
ef é n k 
nie H } igh 
va n j j t 
} F } 
ind th king it for anott 


Before accepting Durant’s invitation 
to “come and see me,” and without 
knowing at that time the story of how 
he had come to buy Buick, I did very 
much what he had done I went t« 
Toronto and bought a Model F two 
cylinder Buick for $1,650 from the 
Buick agents, Dominion Automobil 
and Supply Company But I didn’t 
have to put it through Durant’s stiff 
tests tefore I was halfway to Oshawa 
I knew it was the car we wanted to 
make in Canada. I wired Durant and 
went to see him 
“Well, 
there’s no doubt this is the car for 
He turned 
me loose with his factory manager and 


Durant greeted me with 
you.”’ I agreed with him 


accountants, and for two and a half 
days we went over every detail of the 
Buick operation We worked out a 
tentative plan we thought would be 
fair to both sides. Then Durant and I 
got together sharpened our pencils 
igreed on most points—and then 
reached an impasse. We just couldn't 
agree on final details of the financial 
arrangement. We weren't far apart 
but we just couldn’t get together I 
guess we were both stubborn 

We parted the best of friends I’m 
sorry we couldn’t work it out,” I said. 
He answered: ‘“‘So am I, Sam; this is the 
car for you.”’ 

I went home to Oshawa and told the 


P, i. BLACKWE 


C,overno ind George about my failu 
| half-expected my tather t« i \ 
right, that over; now let get bu 
making carriage ’ But he didn H 
listened while George and [| worked o 
yur alternative plan--to make our own 
cal All the Governor iid was If you 
think you can make a go of it, go 
ihe id 

We needed a first-class engineet 
upervise the manufacturing and 


embly processes, and of the many | 
interviewed my choice was Arthu 
Milbrath, who wa with the A. O 
Smith Company, of Milwaukee, makers 
of auto and engine parts. We brought 
him to Oshawa and installed him in one 
f our buildings, on the west side of 
Mary Street, which had heen set aside 
is the automobile shop. We equipped 


ot 


it with automatic lathes and other 


machine tools, planers and shapers 
dozens of machines. From a Cleveland 
firm we ordered cylinders, pistons and 
crankshafts to our own specifications 
and engine castings to be worked in our 
own shop. I put all I had into designins 


the most beautiful car I could dream of 


the bodies, of course, would be mads 
by the same artisans who had been 
making our carriages for years The 


car was to be more powerful than the 
Bui k 
We had everything we 


our first hundred cars, and had the 


needed or 
ir all laid out and practically ready for 
issembly, down to the beautiful brass 
McLaughlin radiator on which I had 
spent many hours when disaster 
struck Arthur Milbrath became 
severely ill with pleurisy 
Without an engineer we were hel 
less [The automobile shop, so nearly 
ready to produce its harvest, lay idle 
dead. In this plight I thought of 
William Durant and his goodwill to 
ward the McLaughlins. I wired him 


explaining what had happened and 
isking him if he could lend us n 
engineer. His answer ame bach 


promptly 
Will you be home tomorrow? 
coming over.”’ - 
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@ In wise menu-making. baker’s 

bread now plays a bigger part than 
re . ever! Baked with enriched flour. 
it adds a substantial supplement of 
I “The Big 3° protective B vitamins 
ut —plus iron! And see what a 
colorful platter you can make with 
g0 your baker's breads in variety: 

white. raisin, rve. French-style, 


whole wheat or cracked wheat. 





@ Just as accessories can “make i costume ! 






delicious assortment of baker's rolls can “make 






your dinner menu. Even an ordinary meal ha 





that “eating out” suggestion with a variety of 





crusty hard rolls. Or serve a basket of soft roll 







piping hot: plain round, clover leafs, or Parker 
House. 













Fresh out of your baker's oven today! 








When Junior hollers: “Hey, 


Mom? .. . whee-e-e!°—it means he’s just glimpsed 


“ hat’s for desse rt. 





oo that gorgeous dish of baker's goodies on the 
sideboard. Once more the baker is vour menu maker , 
Daily he bakes dozens of faney things to flatter every 


taste. Take your pick of yummy pecans, butterflies, 





filled rings, turmovers... cakes and cookies in variety! 
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Why run your battery down and your blood pressure up on cold 
mornings? A complete lighting and ignition checkup now is one 
good way to keep the summer fire in your engine right through 
winter's coldest weather. You'll get better performance too, if you 
insist on electrical replacement parts by Delco-Remy. 

Delco-Remy electrical units have been the choice of automotive 
engineers for more than half a century. Electrically, Delco-Remy 
equipment has set the standard of ¢xcellence for the industry. 


. Ve 4 Sy ws “ey ~ % Yee! 
DELCO -REMY 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Delco-Remy units are among the many high quality products you'll find at 


your United Motors Service dealer's . . . products that are used as original 
equipment by many leading vehicle manufacturers. 





PACKARD Cable 

DELCO Hydraulic Brake: 
HARRISON Thermostats 
DELCO Shock Absorbers 
DUREX Gasoline Filters 
SAGINAW Jacks 


ROCHESTER Carburetors 
KLAXON Horns 
HARRISON Heaters 


NEW DEPARTURE Bali! Bearings 
HYATT Roller Bearings 

AC Speedometers and Gauges 
HARRISON Roadictors 


DELCO-REMY Electrical 
Equipment 


GUIDE Lamps 







Look for these fop quality parts at this sign of good service 


UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 


Division of General Motors Products of Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 
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The White and 
the Gold 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 





thing only, that Indians were on the 
warpath. A subordinate officer 
orders for the men to dress and arm for 
action. Almost immediately there was 
a second proof of trouble. Through the 
rain, which still fell with fury, came the 
drenched and muddy 
vivor, crying to them hoarsely that 


gave 


figure of a sur- 
all 
the furies of hell were loose in the woods 
and the The in 
charge waved him on to carry the alarm 
to Montreal. 
More fugitives arrived in a very few 


along shores. man 


b and 
When the lroquois 
saw the soldiers they turned immediate- 
ly and back in the of 
Lachine. 

The first survivor reached Montreal 
as fast as his stumbling legs could carry 
him over the six miles of muddy road. 
Wild fear swept the town at the news 
he brought. 


minutes, furiously pursued by a 


of naked warriors 


ran direction 


Subercase lost no time in 
getting back to his command, but 
several hours had when he 
reached the camp. The first fury of the 
storm had abated and light was begin- 
ning to show through the drizzle: al- 
though the sun, which had risen on so 
many scenes of horror and bloodshed 
and might be expected to have become 
indifferent, seemed reluctant to 
the evidence of what this dreadful night 
had brought about. 
credulous when he found that his men 
had waited for his return and had done 
nothing to aid the victims of the Iro- 
quois attack. Men from the three forts 


passed 


face 


Subercase was in- 


had joined them and many settlers 
from other sections had armed them- 
selves and were beginning to reach 


them through the woods, ready to do 
what they could. 

Had it been cowardice which held the 
troops from rushing into action or a 
disciplinary sense pounded into them 
by years of service that nothing should 
be done without his orders? Drawing 
his sword, Subercase shouted an angry 
command to follow him to Lachine 

The most terrible of sights is a com- 
munity after it has been ravaged by 
fire and sword. At Lachine the horror 
had been multiplied. Unable to wait 
for a first taste of torture, the Iroquois 
warriors had set up stakes and with 
unwonted haste (it was customary to 
prolong the victim’s end as long as pos- 
had done to death some of the 
When the belated 
party reached the scene, they found the 
stakes still standing, all of them ten- 
anted by broken bodies which had once 
been men and women. None of the 
most revolting rites had been neglected, 
even to the slashing from the bodies of 
strips of flesh to be enjoyed later in 


sible ) 


prisoners. rescue 
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These ten brothers all lived and died for 


Thomas B. Costain’s enthralling story, The 
White and the Gold, which has been appear- 
ing in Maclean’s every issue since March 15, 
1954, will conclude next issue. In this final 
instalment he tells the story of 


cannibalistic rites. An effort had been 
made to destroy the houses by fire, and 
some of them still smoldered. To enter 
any of those which were still standing 
was to suffer a shock never to be for 
gotten; mothers and their children had 
been dragged from their pitiably use 
less hiding places and killed near the 
hearths, where tidy brooms and clean 
copper utensils still oc« upied their 
usual places 
One of the survivors, the settlement’s 
surgeon, emerged from his sanctuary in 
meet and his | 
men. He was soaked with water and 
blood and his face was white with the 
he had 
which he had so miraculously escaped 
The war party, he told them, had left 


the woods to Subercase 


horrors witnessed and from 


Lachine but had gone no more than 
a mile and a half farther down the 
shore, where they had stopped in the 
shelter of a screen of trees He had 
another piece of information to give 


which caused the trained officer to nod 
his head with new confidence and satis 
faction 
destruction of the houses until each had 
been searched. A large store of brandy 
had been uncovered and all of it had 
been gulped down before the devil’s 
work had been resumed. The halt be 
hind the cover of trees had been caused 


The Iroquois had delayed the 


by the torpor which had overtaken the 
[Iroquois braves. 
They Waited for Death 

Subercase realized that this opening 
in which no doubt he saw the hand of 
providence, must be 
Such a chance would never come again, | 
certainly. But he had no illusions as 
to the odds he would From all 
reports he had received, he knew that 
the enemy were out in larger numbers 
than ever before and that, when roused, 
they would fight with sullen fury. He 
did not hesitate. He decided to take the 
risk, and to his satisfaction he found 
that his men were willing to gamble 
their lives in an effort to rescue the un- 
fortunate prisoners. 

At this moment, however, the Cheva 
lier de Vaudreuil arrived from Montreal 


seized at once , 


face. 


with orders from the governor. No un 
necessary risks were to be taken. The 
forces still intact must remain on the 


defensive and retain the power to pro 


tect the sections which had not yet 
suffered from attack. 

Unnecessary risks? Subercase and 
his men had never known of a risk 


which seemed more necessary than to 
attack the marauding braves while they 
lolled in drunken stupor. He stormed 
at Denonville’s envoy and demanded 
to be allowed to proceed with his plan. 
Did Denonville know, he asked, that 
over white men and 


one hundred 


in and 
would be herded back to the villages of 
the tribes for death at the stake The 


governor not known, he 


women were Iroquois hands 


could have 
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the slory ol New : 


' 
France and left an imperishable legend behind them. Thei: 
i 





life and stirring times bring this great book to a fitting close. 
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stances which made this moment the 


best 


contended, of the fortunate circum 


for a counterattack 


itood 


orders 


iuthority in the 
obeye d 


After a stormy altercation Subercase 


gave 
he ordered his men to return to the 
shelter of the forts he opportunity 
id been lost 
For two days, while the troops under 


in. With despairing unwillingness 


Subere 


pose 








d 


TAKE TIME OUT FOR FUN... 


upon them and Denonville kept 





Vaudreuil 
firmly on the ground that the 
he bore were from the highest 


colony and must be 


as far distant as twenty miles, an indi 
cation 


ise fretted in the inactivity im 


barns 


the bravado now animating 
the invaders 

Finally the terror was lifted from the 
island The lroquois took to their 
canoes, their 
them, and paraded contemptuously up 
and down the river within sight of the 


three forts 
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New Fully Automatic Electric Model 9160 


¢ Maroon-and-gold dials and full-width, 


textured chrome handles! 


Rugged oven door 
frame and spring-type gasket 


to assure even baking! 


Large smokeless broiler and 


warming compartment! 


Non-fog glass oven window, 


inside light and non-tip oven racks. 


For extra kitchen heat 


Electric Combination Ranges with built- 


in coal-wood or oil burner units! 
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anges 
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Enterprise 


the revengeful Iroquois 
ticed on them. 


the St. 


prisoner in their hands. 


terrified captives with 


estimate 


They raised their paddles 






does the cooking! 


It’s the range that frees you from kitchen care... thanks 
to its completely automatic control panel! Minute-Minder 
and Clock-Control regulate the oven, one top burner and 


were convinced that the men of 





his considerable forces behind the new in the air and shouted in derision 
palisades which had been built around 
Montreal 
roamed the countryside, capturing new 
victims and burning all the houses and 
Depredations were carried out 


“Onontio! Onontio!”’ and then screech 
ed loudly that they had paid back the 
governor for the deception he had prac 


3efore turning for the other shore 
Lawrence, they paused to give 
vent to ninety loud shouts, one for each 
This was the 
usual practice of returning war parties 
The grim watchers behind the stockade 
walls counted the exultant shouts and 
the 
Five Nations had been careless in their 
It was believed that no fewer 


appliance outlet — schedule them to go into action while 
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than one hundred and twenty victims 
were still in enemy hands. 

The scene now shifts across the St 
Lawrence. For many years the Chris 
tianized members of the 
tribes, a loyal and peaceable group, had 


Lroquois 


lived in mission settlements across the 
river from Montreal. Now they were 
settled finally in a section which had 
been given the name of Caughnawaga 
directly, 
Louis from Lachine 


Caughnawaga lies almost 
across Lake St 
Just below is Chateauguay It was 
to Chateauguay that the Iroquois went 
and so it was close to the home of their 
Christianized kin that they paused for 
1 further demonstration of thei tr 
umph and contempt They had de 
cided not to wait any longer for another! 
taste of the fruits of victory. Pitching 
their camp so close to the shore that 
the watchers on Montreal Island could 
see the blaze of their fires through the 
trees of the island, they spent a wild 
killin 
women and children as well as men 


night around the torture stakes 


watcher 


flickering 


with furious abandon Ihe 
knew the meaning of the 


lights; they were aware that the gent 


ind blameless people of Lachine were 
dying in slow torment It lasted al 
through the night and then the fire 
died down and the watchers knew that 


the orgies were ending in neavy prut 
sleep 

Whether a rescue could | e beer 
carried out at this stage is very doubt 
ful. To attempt a crossing of the rive: 
would have been a great hazard in itself 


ind might have resulted in such heavy 


losses that the [roquois whose casual 
ties had been slight, might have come 
back in triumph to attack Montrea 
The one good chance to rescue the 
prisoners had been lost when Suberca 
was forced to give up 

Nothing but a miracle would have 
brought success at this late stage. Close 
to the shore where the torture rire 
burned lay the bones of an Indian girl 
called the Genevieve of New France 
been told of 


miracles which had come to pass at het 


ind many stories had 


grave. People watching from the safety 
of the other shore prayed that a mirack 
might happen now to save the cringing 
victims from further torment But 
far different kind of miracle was needed 
a miracle of brave and audacious leader 
ship; and this the French commande 
of the moment could not supply 


Denonville s decision had bee! 
reached with great reluctance An 
of personal bravery, he was slow ir 


making up his mind and far from ir 
spired in his judgment It might be 
said that he had lived his life for thi 
one moment when a splendid and 
audacious move on his part would | 
enriched the history of the land w 
another stirring tale But there wa 
neither splendor nor audacity in the 
spiritual and mental equipment of the 
slow Denonville He dec ided igainst 
iny action which might be counted 
ill-considered boldness, and so the mer 


of New 


watch the torture fires of the Iroquoi 


France were condemned 


from the safety of the north shore. It i 
said that the events of these few terribk 
days preyed on his mind and saddened 
the last years of his life 

Denonville’s order had turned a swift 
bloody Lroquois raid which might have 
been as swiftly halted and avenged 
into a long-drawn-out, ghastly night 
mare of torture. But the causes behine 
the massacre had been long brewin; 
And the men principally 
included not only Denonville but hi 
Sieur de 


re sponsible 


predecessor as governo! 
ven the King 
It was Louis, in fact 


Febvre de la Barre, and « 


himself who had 
personally suggested a deed against the 
Indians that was as senseless as it wa 
cruel, In addition, during the period 


before the massacre, the leaders of New 
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France had made the fatal mistake of 
demonstrating to the Iroquois that 
Frenchmen could be irresolute and 
even timid The final factor was a 
tratagem, as clever as it was diabolical, 
irried out by a chief of the defeated 
Hurons, a tribe whose alliance with 
Champlain had first called down on 


the French the bitter enmity of the 

lroquois 
La Barre i boastful and greedy 
iud, had been a lawyer most of his 
lift Transferred to the French West 
e of the military and 


Indies in charg 
« 1 ¢ 

naval forces, he had won quité i repu 
on for himself in some trouble with 

the English (who must have been most 

wompetently led indeed) and had be 


in to swagger and dem ind the title ot 


Monsieur le Général He seem to 
ve iccepted the post with the inten 
on of making a rich man of himself 


La Barre set himself up in business 


th a coterie of Canadian merchants 
The syndicate thus formed operated 
fleets of canor ind ships on the Great 
Laake ind it was a matter of nece t 
them to have peace # Barre i¢ 
rdingly invited the Iroquo eader 


conference at Montreal, and a del 
tion of more than forty chiefs came 
to a council held in the Church of Bon 
ecours 
La Barre cut a poor figure in the 
negotiations that followed He lacked 
the easy dignity of Frontenac ind 
seemed to be very ill at ease under the 
unflinching scrutiny of forty pairs of 
intent. black eyes He howered the 
chiefs with presents to the value of 
two thousand crowns and urged them 
n return to respect the peace with 
France he chiefs agreed, but in vi 
of what happened later, it is clear the 
had no intention of keeping hei 
promise 


No Stomach for Fighting 


One of the first proofs of amity the, 
supplied was to attack and capture 
convoy of French boats on their way 


to the upper lakes. It so happened that 


the boats belonged to La Barre and his ! 


issociates nd that they were filled 
with trade goods valued at fifteen 
thousand livres The governor wa 
furious at this costly breach of the 
peace La Barre seems to have beer 
convinced by this episode that wai 
with these belligerent and _ insolent 
ry oplk was inevitable 

On first arriving in Canada, La Barre 
had written to the King Che Iro 
quois have twenty-six hundred warriors 
but I will attack them with twelve 
hundred men. They know how roughly 
I handled the English in the West 
Indies.”’ Now the strain of bombast 
disappeared from his official communi 
cations. He did not like the situation 
at all and he wrote repeatedly to the 
King urging that trained soldiers be 
sent out to strengthen his hand 

Finally, the piteous appeals of La 
Barre resulted in the dispatching of 
three companies of regular soldiers to 
Canada, each being made up of fifty 
two men. They were veterans of the 
Dutch wars, tired and disillusioned fel 
lows who had no stomach left for 
further fighting Nevertheless, they 
were welcomed at Quebec with the 
utmost acclaim, the shouts of the re- 
lieved populace merging with the not 
too brisk rat-tat of the army drums 

La Barre had no excuse now for post 
poning the punishment he had prom 
ised to mete out to the insolent Iro- 
quois. He began to organize his forces 
for a drive against the Senecas, the 
most numerous and powerful of the 
Five Nations. As a first step he wrote 
to the English governor at New York 
revealing his intention of attacking the 
[Iroquois and warning that no guns 
were to be supplied them in the mean 
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time. This bit of absurdity was tanta- 
mount to making the enemy a present 
of the The English 
governor answered that the [Iroquois 
were subjects of King Charles and that 
La Barre must not set foot on English 


French strategy. 


territory The threat had the result 
also of inciting the Iroquois to furious 
delighted, 


being sure they could cope with this 


preparations They were 


new French leader who had failed so 


From a 





lamentably to impress then 
missionary in the Lroquois country La 
letter warning that the 


msenecas expected to strip roast ind 


Barre received 


eat e\ country 


very Frenchmar 

Ihe lroquo front was better r 
ganized at this stage than it had eve 
been Costly wars with other tribes 
had ended and so the heavy drain on 
their manpower had ceased. For years 
they had been enrolling the 


ind strongest men of the 





had attacked and beaten 
in Iroquois philosopl 
them in new ways of fig! 

lliance with the English 
mented, and the latter | 1 
ind aggressive Irishman in Colonel 
Thomas Dongan as governor at New 
York 
Big Mouth the Orator 

| Barre, h I depr d himself of 
ill the d ntages of a surprise move 
set out for Fort Frontenac with the 
irmy he had ithered about hin In 
iddition to the hundred-odd soldie: 
from | nee, he d seven hundred 


Canadian volunteers and a few hundred 


mission Indian Che regulars had n 
fully recovered from the rigors of the 
ovyage across the Atlantic and were 
oft as putt The mission Indians had 
hout much n 1 i rdo co 
bh brewed if itt noon tea } t 
(Général to Kin is to exte 
e the Ser : 
r} oO ne roceeded I na 
the affan itl the mil I kill th 
I ht I been pected fro i leadk 
vi id ! most of = nala 
\f é mts ad 
143, er ; * : ; 
Fort Fre n nd | B ‘ 
l t ‘ | 
ny} Wo yu ’ t y ‘ y 
nk soil and stagnant w r: on 
‘ mad i nights muiserabl 
} nhapl } ne oldi« id spreac 
rial fe rs. Many of the men died 
nd the governor himself was reduced 
oO ich condition. The supplies of 
food proved inadequate ind 1n a very 


short time the force was reduced to 


condition of mart impotence L, 
Barre iW of it but to 


a peace con- 





y would induce 


the Senecas to join the proceedings. To 
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The Iroquois were coaxed into French prison ships and became galley s! 


credit 
tious, 
the King It was this bli 


that led him into a grie\ 





laves 


governor 


coming the 
selected the most healthy appeanng of 


await their 


otne! 


his men and moved them to the 


side of the water, stopping at a po 
most appropriately called L Famine 
The Onondagas responded to the 
invitation by sending i delegation 
headed by an orator whose fame had 
almost obscured the memory of the 
fluent Flemish Bastard. He was called 
Big Mouth and he had such a flow of 
words that white men fell under |} 
spell as readily as his own people 
Squatting in a dignified semicirck 





with his fellow chiefs, Big Mouth 
tened to the speect with whicl | 
Barre opened the discussion Ihe 
the spellbinder rose to his feet. For 
few moments he paced up and down in 
lence then he stopped truch n tt 
tude, and began to speak. His 1 
exuded confidence ind we t mi 
because it had not needed much craf 
nthe part of the red men aiscove 
the eakmne of the Frencl ree 
I se i great ca} n a ¢ 
band of soldier yh ' I 
l! d ean He he ft come 
moke the pipe of peace with the Ono 
dagas; but I see that | me to knoc 
them on the head oO? 
On and on he wen Ever entence 
punctuated with sweet ing gestu A 
I ittach m the pr le of t I enct 
La Barre retired to h ent 
‘here w no iswer he « d ‘ } 
d [oo We o figt r} xt a 
ther \ nor « or ! ¢ 
,) patched 
\ final sture of de 
N ons demanded tl 
ks be held | | nine 1 
La Barre weak! ed 
La Barre returned to Quebec. H 
had de 
‘ n bre 
} } 
A 1 sl Big M had 
p« th ! 
nderb ! 
punisi im f | } 
] n trv ’ ’ 
‘ i b S 
und rt @ 1 
( rep ed 
La Barre 1 de 
‘ d | ‘ 
I e peace W m te 
the w of the I N I 
he King was not deceived 
rotestations of the f ern H 
vrote an immediate letter of cal na 


ippointed Lhe M rquis de 


to succeed him 


Denonvill 


was a good soldier wit} 


thirty years of honorable service to his 


He was a de vout 


: 
believer in blind obedience to 


and conscien 


1 obediencs 





is rror 
erro 
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preliminary to 
His assignment 
[roquois. 

The French King had intimated dur 
ing the La Barre incumbency that on 
way to tame the Iroquois was to cap 


the chief enterprise in 
the final defeat of the 


ture as many of them as possible and 
send them to France to work as galley 
slaves. Louis XIV has left sayings on 
the pages of history which do not lend 
lustre to his name but nothing he ever 
said or did compares for cruelty and 
stupidity of conception with this pa 
ticular idea. 

The galley propelled by great banks 
““sweeps,’” had ceased by this 
time to be but France 
still kept a few of them in the Mediter 
a means of punishment for 
the 
pitied of 


of oars or 


a ship-of-war 


ranean as 
criminals. The slaves were most 
unfortunate and the 


The galleys would go out on 


most 
men. 
cruises and the slaves would pull on the 
oars, three or more to each, under the 
lash of supervisors. Between 
the slaves would be kept in prisons, so 
closely packed into dark cells that they 
would have to sit knee to knee on damp 
masonry. They had the 
branded on their backs, but it was ger 
hard to distinguish the letters 
because of the scars left by the whips 


cruises 


word ‘“‘ga 


erally 


of the galley masters. 
Indians to such a fat 
They 


customed to a life in the open alr, 


To condemn 
was particularly cruel. were a 
ind 
fetid 


Having as 


their lungs soon collapsed in the 
itmosphere of the galleys. 
well a tendency 
the most powerful of them would pine 


racial to melancholia 


away and die in such surroundings 


The Warning Backfired 


Denonville’s choice of victims was as 
faulty as his judgment in taking action 
at all. If the unfortunate 
sent to the galleys had been prisoners 
have been a bare 
excuse, for there were only difference 
of degree in the barbarity with which 
Instead 


braves he 


of war there might 


such prisoners were treated. 


he sent the new intendant Champigny 
Meules, the playing-card moneyman, 


had been recalled by this time) to the 
north shore of Lake Ontario, where 
there were two villages of expatriate 


lroquois engaged in hunting and fish- 


ing. By various wiles these harmless 
people were coaxed into the waiting 
maw and, when the catch had been 
sifted out, fifty-one able-bodied men 


were left in the net. Until such time as 
they could be placed on ships and sent 
off to the Marseilles, the 
puzzled and were 
tied to stakes 


vpaliotes of 
frightened 
and kept in t 


natives 


his trussed 


up position for many days Some of 
them died of exposure. 

Some of the prisoners were treed 
later, but a large number were sent to 
France It had been in Denonville’s 
highly unimaginative mind that what 
he was doing would serve as a lesson 
ind a warning to the Five Nations 


When he discovered that his action had 


created an entirely different reaction 
stirring the Iroquois tribes to a furious 
desire for revenge, he wrote to the 
French colonial minister begging that 


sent back It was not 
Frontenas 


second 


the prisoners be 


however, until was being 


sent out to serve his term as 


and to re place Denonville 
the remnants of the 


ley slaves were freed and entrusted to 


governor 
that [roqguois gal 
the old governor for repatriation. By 
then them had died in their 
cruel captivity, and only thirteen poor 
broken wrecks, 


most of 


now dressed in absurd 


French finery in an effort to make 
imends, were put aboard Frontenac’s 
ship. Even if it had been possible t 
send them all back, sound and well 


the damage could not have been un 


done. The Iroquois never forgave this 


exhibition of treachery; for each one of 
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OUTLOOK 


Middle age, those mellow years 
So many of us dread, 

Brings, if we let it, conquered fears, 
Ripe wisdom, peace, and spread. 


WALTER APPEL 


the harmless fishermen thus sent to 
lingering death, many Canadian men 
ind women were to die in torment at 
ne take 

Meanwhile, for his planned attack 
on the [roquois, Denonville had made 
lrondequoit Bay on the south shore of 
Lake Ontario the rendezvous for his 
forces. He arrived there himself with 
four hundred canoes and two thousand 
men sy the greatest of good luck he 
reached the bay on the same day as his 
Indian allies from the north and west 
hey came four hundred strong, accom 
panied by a band of coureurs de bois 
led by three of the bravest Frenchmen 
in the west, Du Lhut, La Durantaye 
ind Henri Tonty, he of the iron hand 

The Senecas had been marked down 

the victims of this great drive be 

1use they were now the most numer 
ous and powerful of the Five Nations 
of the [roquois and, at the moment, the 
most belligerent more obdurate even 
than the Mohawks, who had once op 
posed the French with the greatest 
determination 

Che strength of the invaders was so 
great that the Senecas, after one unsuc 
cessful attempt to ambush the advanc 
ing Frenchmen, retreated in panic to 
ward the east, taking their families 
with them and such food supplies as 
they could hastily gather. Before run 
ning away, however, they burned their 
main village. 

One thing was certain: the valleys 
ind hills of the Seneca country were 
bright with warm sunshine and covered 
vith great fields of maize and the thick 
vines of the yellow pumpkin There 
would have been a bountiful harvest if 
the green fields had been left to the 
ripening sun, but the French spent ten 
days of back-breaking labor in cutting 
down the corn and burning the fields 
Chree other villages were located and 
burned Convinced then that the Sen 
ecas had been taught a lesson fhe. 
would never forget, the invaders turned 
ind marched to Niagara, where a fort 
f considerable size and strength was 
built 

The Senecas did not forget The 
other four nations shared in the hatred 
inspired by the French attack Nor 
had the Iroquois forgotten the seizure 
of the harmless fishermen on the Bay 
of Quinte, some of whom were still tug 
ging at their oars under the lash of 
slave masters They had never for 
gotten, it might be added, the first 
sight of a white man vouchsafed their 
fathers: Champlain stepping out from 
the ranks of the Hurons in his glisten 
ing breastplate and bobbing plumes 
with his strange new weapon, the ter 
nible musket. While Denonville set his 
men to work at Niagara, the gloomy 
interior of the council house at Onon 
daga echoed with the talk of the chiefs 
issembled there to decide upon meas 
ures of reprisal 

The [roquois, deep in their plans for 
rame and 


retaliation, played a waiting 
even dispat« hed some envoys to Fort 
Frontenac to discuss the patching up 
of still another broken peace Even if 
they had been sincere in these advances 
ind it soon became clear that they 
were not), there was no possibility of a 
satistactory outcome A remarkable 
Indian chief makes his appearance on 


the scene at this juncture for the pur- ! 
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pose of defeating any peace moves 

He was a Huron from Michilimack 
inac and his name was Kondiaronk 
which meant the Rat. There was noth 


ing of the rodent in his nature, how 


ever He Was a good leader in war or 
peace, as wise as any white statesman 
and as crafty as the most Machiavel 
lian diplomat trained in the wiles anc 


guiles of European chancellories. Kon 
diaronk had one fixed purpose, to pre 
eT Ve the live ot the m itte red rem 
nants of the Huron people who existed 
humbly and miserably, about the trad 
ing posts and missions at the junctior 
of the Great Lakes. He knew, this wily 
old chief, that peace between the 
French and the Lroquois might mear 
his people would then be exposed to the 
full fury of Iroquois design 

The Rat was determined to prevent 
a truce. He went promptly into action 
when the news reached him that the 
envoys from the Five Nations were on 
their way to Fort Frontenac Waylay 
ing them near La Famine, he killed on 
of the chiefs with the first volley and 
took the rest prisoners. The Lroquois 
stunned by the unexpectedness of the 
attack, protested that they were on 
their way to propose terms of peace 

The Rat then staged a scene in which 
he professed chagrin and anger at the 
French for deceiving him. Denonvill 
he declared, had informed him, Kondia 





ronk, that a war party was approacl! 
ing and had sent him out to attac! 
them 

Kondiaronk released all of the part 
but one, who was to be held as a hos 
tage “Go back!” he said to the rest in 
effect Go back to your people ind 
tell them of the treachery of Onontio 

The Iroquois, nearly all of whom had 
suffered wounds from the fire whiclt 
the Rat’s men had poured into them 
turned their canoes about and set off 
for home It was clear they believed 
what the wily chief had told them 

The Rat watched them go with an 


expression of triumph on his bronzed 
ind wrinkled face “I have killed the 
peace '’’ he declared 

Che remaining prisoner was taket 
back to Michilimackinac and handed 
over to the French commandant ther 
Ihe latter, acting on the advice of Kon 
diaronk, who believed in being thor 
ough, had the captive exe uted public ly 
by a firing squad. To make sure that 
the Five Nations learned of this furthe 
example of French perfidy, the Rat 
secretly released an Iroquois prisoner in 


, 
| 
the camp and turned him loose witl 


enough food and a supply of powder 
ind shot to take him back to his own 
land 

Kondiaronk sat himself down in the 
hade of his wigwam, from which he 
could look out across the waters of 


Lake Huron toward that fair country 


where once his people had lived in ease 
ind happiness He was well content 
with what he had done. The war would 


go on and the brunt of it would be 
borne by the French For the tim 
being the few remaining Hurons could 
exist In peace 

The King by now had lost faith 
Denonville. On May 31 of the follow 
ing vear, 1689, his recall was decided 
upon and a letter was dispatched 
Canada, summoning him home It did 
not arrive soon enough to spare Denon 
ville from sharing in the great catas 
trophe which descended upon the co 
ony as a result, partially, of the m 
takes he had made ~ 
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We Went La 
Vérendrye’s Way 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 





wilderness outfitting station for years 
after that. He knows the thousand-odd 
lakes of Quetico Provincial Park and 
the Superior National Forest as well 


as any man living. He can produce 


biscuits such as mother used to make 
from a reflector oven at a camp fire 
place, or bannock almost as tasty from 
We called him 


3ourgeois, as the voyageurs of old 


a greased frying pan. 
The 
called their employers, and we obeyed 
him faithfully in all things 

It was after a 200-mile trip last year 
under Olson's guidance that we got the 
idea of retracing La Vérendrye’s foot 
We were driving back to Fort 
William on the main highway that runs 
from Duluth. Just on the U. S. side 
of the border at Pigeon River the road 
wide grassgrown trail the 
Indians still use occasionally, a trail 
once famous and still known as Grand 
Portage. 

As we across it the 
thought occurred to several of us at 
Why not another 
summer, start at the Grand Portag« 
and paddle fur-trade 
highway to Fort Frances? We’d seen 


steps. 


crosses a 


drove same 


once: come out 


over the old 


enough of the Quetico-Superior wilder 
ness to know that on this section of the 
historic route we might see and feel 
and do what the 
voyageur two centuries ago saw and 


felt and did 


some fraction of 


We knew, of course, that it would 
be only a fraction 
Spanish Money for Overtime 

4 voyageur normally carried, on 


each trip over a portage, two oblong 
packages of goods weighing 90 pounds 
each: the 300-pound canoe itself was 
carried by the bowman and steersman, 
whose seniority entitled them to this 
load The 
heaviest of our aluminum 
weighed only 86 pounds, and the packs 


relatively light and easy 


canoes 
we took over the Grand Portage were 
lighter than the canoes. 

Each voyageur was expec ted to take 
Grand 


eight packages over Portage 


without extra pay—-for each package 
above eight he got one Spanish dollar 
That meant at least four trips for each 
man. Since furs from the interior were 
being brought down at the same time 
trade goods were sent up a man often 
carried full loads each way. Sir Alex 
ander Mackenzie, first explorer to cross 
the northern part of the continent to 
the Pacific 

off on the e 
90-pound packages and was 


recalled one man who set 


ght-mile portage with two 
back with 
two more in six hours 

It took us nearly six hours to go over 
one way, with less than half his load 
We decided our 


would be satisfied with only one carry 


historical curiosity 
over this first and longest portage, so 
we took only our three canoes max! 
mum weight 86 pounds-—-and three 
packs of about 60 pounds each. We 
would switch loads every ten minutes 
and set them down for a rest every 
half hour. Meanwhile we'd hired thre« 
husky young Chippewas from the Grand 
Portage reservation to take over the 
rest of our nine packs. 

We knew that going over the Grand 
would be 
most of us had 
Solandt of 
Lovink the 


Portage even once quite 
tough enough, and 
trained for the 
Defence Research and 
Netherlands Ambassador spent two 
Saturdays paddling from Ottawa to 
the Island of Montreal, doing half the 
journey one week and driving down the 


following week to resume where they 


event. 
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left off. Morse and I had made 15-mile 
day trips in the Gatineau Valley, one 
man carrying the canoe and the other 
a packsack weighted with Canada Year 
Books. Only John Endemann, the 
newcomer from South Africa who 
didn’t know what he was getting into 
was too busy to take part in thes 
preliminary workouts 

We prepared for the journey in othe 
ways too All winter we read the 
records of voyageur times 

Most of La Vérendrye’s 
have been lost, but we read what is 
left of them We read Alexander 
Henry, the first and most engaging of 
the Yankee traders who flocked to the 
Northwest after New France fell, and 
his nephew and namesake who traveled 


journals 


over the same territory forty years 


We read Day id 


servant of two 


later Chompson, the 


scholarly fur-trading 
companies, first explore r to carry 

through the Northwest, and 
respectfully mentioned in other jour 
nals of the time as “Mr. Astronomer 
Thompson.” We read Sir Alexande1 
Mackenzie and his clansman Roderick 
who gave a precise description of the 


sextant 


route with every named and 
paced off 
New 


that voyageurs worked on the Sabbat! 


portage 
Daniel Harmon, the priggish 
Englander who was scandalized 
but who promptly accepted a Chip 
pewa chief’s offer of his comely daugh 
during his stay 


ter as a ‘“‘companion” 


in the woods: Dr. John J. Bigsby, who 
went as physician, draftsman and his 
torian with the Boundary Survey Com 
*“*Myr Astronome! 
Thompson” in 1823 

Eric Morse even took the trouble t 
copy out the 


mission under 


passages from these old 
refer specific illy to our 
Club 


would read them to us in 


journals that 
route. In his best Canadian 
manner he 
the e 


cooking fire 


venings as we sat around the 


consuming our ration of 
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rye (314 ounces per man per day) and 
waiting for one of Sig Olson’s pike 
chowders to cook. 

It wasn’t difficult to imagine 
those old times when we sat down in 
the Grand Portage trading post, the 
night before we set out, to dine on a 
lake trout a Chippewa had caught for 
us three hours earlier. Grand Portage 


too 


today is a somnolent little Indian 
village, far fallen since 1,200 voya- 
geurs met there each summer, when 


the Montreal partners of the North- 
west Company came out “wrapped in 
rich furs, their huge canoes freighted 
with every convenience and luxury.’ 
But the trading post is a faithful replica 
of the Nor’ Westers’ fort, rebuilt on the 
original site in the Thirties as a relief 
project by the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. It’s now operated on a concession 
basis for the U. S. Indian affairs 
bureau. 

Around it as of old is a palisade of 
sharpened cedar posts seven or eight 
feet high, with bastions at each corner 
for the sentries. The archaic effect is 
somewhat marred by a modern steel- 


wire fence across the main gate, but 
inside the fort it’s easy to slip back 
into the past. Stacked around are 


samples of Indian work, paddles and 
moccasins and fringed deerskin jackets; 
hanging from the ceiling is a 27-foot 
birch-bark the kind that 
carried 3,000 pounds of goods and six 
or eight men from Lake Superior to the 
Red River. 

We were standing under that canoe 
as we packed our own modest cargo 

three packs for each of our three 
canoes. They were light this year, for 
we had learned the hard way what not 
to bring. Our sleeping bags weighed 
only three pounds little 
skimpy for a really but 
plenty if you bring along a suit of long 
Spare clothing was cut to 


canoe, once 


apiece, a 
night 


cool 


underwear. 
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a minimum. We each had a heavy 
shirt and blue jeans to keep off the 
flies on the portages, swimming trunks 
to wear in the canoes; light moccasins 
put on in the 
evenings when we got our canvas gym 


and spare socks to 
boots wet, as we did almost every day 
mornings and a 
peaked cap for sunny afternoons, and 
that was about it. 
Sig Olson, who did 
had chosen and bought all the 


a sweater for cool 


all the cooking, 
food, 
and we were amazed at the variety he 
could get in a minimum of weight and 
The six of us ate about twenty 
day; all of it 
carried bone dry and most of it in light 
paper containers. 
breakfast, pancake and 
muffin mixes for bread 


space. 
pounds of food a was 
Sig had cereals for 

biscuit and 
He had dehy 


drated stews, blocks of corned beef, a 


side of bacon that lasted more than 
a week and summer sausages that 
would have lasted until Doomsday 


He had dried fruits, pudding powders 
hard bar chocolate and three kinds of 
jam. We ate like kings, or like cor 
morants, at each of our fifty-four meals 

However, the packs felt heavy enough 
when we shouldered them and turned 
our backs on Lake Superior for the 
eight-mile carry to old Fort Charlotte 
now a few grass 


not even a ruin, just 


grown mounds This long haul would 
take us past the rapids and falls that 
form the lower reaches of Pigeon River 
Another fifty miles of stiff paddling 
pulling and carrying 
take us to the height of 
the old journals 
it would be easy —by far the 
straightest, pleasantest route 
Lakes to the Great 


upstream would 
land 


issured us 


From 
there on 
shortest 
from the 


Great Plains 


Mosquitoes Were Guests 


At the outset even the explorers 
admitted the going was hard Pierre 
de la Vérendrye went over it for the 
first time on Aug. 26, 1731 and 
reported later that “all our people 


in dismay at the length of the portage 
three leagues, mutinied and loudly de 


manded that I should turn back.”’ 


The mutiny cheated La Vérendrye 
of a personal honor He led the first 
party of white men to use this historic 
route, just as Col. John Hunt led the 
party that climbed Everest but La 
Vérendrye like Hunt had to let some 
one else go first His nephew La 
Jemeraye persuaded a few volunteers 
to press on, blaze the trail to Rainy 


Lake and tap the rich fur trade of the 
interior. La Vérendrye had to winter 
on Lake Superior with the timorous 
mutineers, who would only go farther 
after La Jemeraye’s band returned in 
the spring with a rich haul of beaver 
On a warm cloudy Thursday morn 
ing this summer we understood how La 


Vérendrve’s mutinous vovageurs fe 


Chere is no drinking water along the 
Grand Portage For lunch, at whicl 
we were hosts to a million mosquitoes 
we ate dry cheese sandwiches and 
chocolate bars nothing liquid except 
an extra flask of whisky Tony Lovinlk 
had thoughtfully brought along Chi 
was good, but it wasn’t exactly a thir 
yuencher for men who had veated 
several pints since breakfast 

Che trail itself is in pretty good 
shape ippare ntly better now that 
when Dr. Bigsby went over it in 18 
only 21 years after a new I S. tanff 
had stopped the flow of Canadian 


goods, forced the Northwest Compan 
to use a new all-Canadian route start 
ing from Fort William, and brought 


a sudden end to Grand Portage’s day 
We waded knee-deep thro 


of glory 





buttercups and daisies, instead of the 
“briars and coppice which Bigsb 
deplored. But in one respect the por 


tage seems unchanged 
labor.”’ Pe! 
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Mackenzie remarked, ‘‘which 
cannot conveniently perform in sum- 
mer, as both horses and oxen have been 
tried by the company without success.”’ 

Ahead of us for part of the way we 
could see jeep tracks, probably left by 
some Indian bringing out a moose 
carcass, although most Indians don’t 
The Chip 
pewas carrying our extra packsacks 
trucked them to where the old trail 
crosses U.S. Highway 61. For the rest 
of the way they carried the packs as 
we did, on their backs. Man, it seems, 
is still the most suitable beast of burden 


bother using a_ vehicle. 


for this country 


We didn’t stop at Fort Charlotte, 
is the traveler did in the old days 
Chen it was a comfortable post at the 
western end of Grand Portage: now 


gle of 


low mounds which in Sig Olson 


W 


» could find only a faint rectan 





opinion, marked the old foundations 
Nothing else remains though the 
swampy woods still swarm with bit 
g insect 


We pushed off as soon as we could 


nd paddled upstream a couple of mile 


to the next portage, the quarter-mile 
or so around Partridge Falls 
‘A hundred and twenty fee« Su 


Alexander Mackenzie called this cat 


ict, though Bigsby’s survey commi 
on found it was only 49. In any case 
it is beautiful, and the rocky shelf at 
the top is comparatively free of insects 
Even though the afternoon was less 
than half gone we made this our firs 
imp sl 


Vex mornir mile 

ipstream, W round La Pr rie 
Ihe Me dow which W ! t 
op tor the rade! The oO used 
to stop early on the rst da nd 
sample the liquor issued t (;rana 


Pe rtage The Meadow is the young 


Alexander Henry remarked, provide 








r 
“plenty of elbow room for the men’ 
intics.”” 

We had been puzzled to find tl 
night stop so near the tarting poin 
t Fort Charlotte. but that dav we 
found the reason Chere isn’t anotl 
camp site n ne vho muigh len } 
f the Pigeon River 

All day we we ed d rained 
upstream. We und and hacked our 
Wa throug! tine ergrown (Caribou 
Portage bu ve passed b unfor 
tunatel he mile - a half 
that would | ed us Fow!l I Ke 
instead we went on up t! ‘ vhict 
is deceptively qu it ti ont Dut 
On bec me n re r 
nuou rapid 

Altogether we id five ind, a ! 
mile rapids tl! a Wel I I 
he canoe ! idin nywhere fron 

§ ‘ 
knee n wate 3 
Ve CO uur footing i het 
we h dam ir gorge 
ve « ) I had t 
find and blaze portage of ir ow! 
next morning That was the harde 
day of the whole tri Even Solandt 
ind Lovink, ordinarily as durable 
i pair of Dull moose idmitted the 
were all in when we made mp on 
hill overlooking Fow! Lake 


We had a letdown waiting for us, t 
On the Pigeon River we salved our 
weariness by reflecting that this wa 
wilderness seldom traveled since the 
fur traders stopped using it. On Fow 
Lake, the first thing we saw was 
shiny aluminum rowboat brought in by 
plane As we paddled through next 
morning, planes came down every half 
hour or so with fishing parties from 
Minnesota 

That was almost the last we saw of 
airborne trippers, though. Before the 
day was out we had reached the 
Superior National Forest, on the left 





cattle 


Music Stews 
This Savage Breast 
My son plays music every day 
In notes that screech and moan 
and cloy. 
Why can't he softly sneak away 
From practice like a normal boy? 
JOHN M. GRAY 


9eeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeece see eee 


shore of each lake as we paddled along 


the international boundary There the 
United States maintains » roadleas area 
and forbids aircraf 


t to land Every 
other nook and cranny of the continent 
is accessible by air but the U. S. pro 
tects this fragment of wilderness from 
hit-and-run visitations 
On the Canadian side 
refuse to let U.S. fliers come down and 


iuthoriti 








circumvent American law. In spite of 
recommendations from conservation 
groups there 1s not yet a law 
flying in from Canadian points 

One reminder of the twentietl en 
tury we never quite escaped along the 
boundary canoe route was the outboard 


" 
iy from Gunflint Lake 


wight of land. to big 





it runs deep into 


portage ire short nd 





ful and the 


fishing 1s first class 


Lots of people are 
willing to carry small boats and light 
motors over the portages here Only 
the heart of (uetico Provincial Park 
north of Basswood Laks ind off the 
shortest and easiest way west ould 
ve count on silence all da 

We got to Basswood Lake, roughly 
halfway to Rainy Lake, in seven and a 
half days, about the normal time for 
fur trading “brigade Not tl ve 
were trying to race anybody living o1 
dead We vere astonished to learr 
when we got home that we'd “‘failed t 


equal La Vérendrye’s record We 
didn’t know what his record was but 


we did know such comparisons art 


over La Vérendrye of knowing wher 
we vere going We had me uide 3 nd 


not even Sig Olson had been over 


of the route before. but we did | 

large-scale maps with ever d| i 
shown and every portage marked. W 
were né r once in doubt about wher: 


ve were. We had a different advant 





‘ igeurs who knew the 
route blindfold: no « Chey had 
move . da half « ‘ 

noe cross ne r ne é 
I e Supe ) ind Bas i 
Our three noe nd nine 
be taken ove! shor ' nm OF 
riy nd any p eintw 
(on tine ‘ Ti ons vher 
y tra eled ht the re sil ty 
The younger Alexands Henr 
waiting at Basswood | Ke it new 
not noted in his diary At on 
‘clock Roderick Mackenzie arrived in 
igt ine vo days out from | 
P] f Rains Lake ind tir 
reach Grand Portage « on the 
Ot} in two days more, three id 
half times as fast as we had coms 
Traveling light then meant mor 


than it does now \ man’s food w 
Indian corn, one quart per man per 
day, boiled in lye to soften it and r 
heated on the voyage in a little bacon 
grease. Nothing else was provided, not 
even salt 

“This mode of victualing is essential 
to the trade,”’ the elder He nry soberly 
remarked, “‘which, being pursued at 
great distances and in vessels so small 
as canoes, will not permit of any other 
food. If the men were to be supplied 




















































cosa Aid 








What ho, my hearties... 
we’re off to the inn! 
I’ve a table reserved... 
let the fun begin! 
The cargo’s ashore 
at the ‘‘Rose and Crown’’, 


Come one...come all... 


*‘Captain Morgan’s in town!” 


GOLD LABEL 
Rich and 
full-bodied 


Captain Morgan : 


Blended in Canada from Carefully Selected Rare Old Rums 
by Captain Morgan Rum Distillers Limited 





Black Label 


Extra smooth 
and flavourful 
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‘Qantas man walking 





to Australia... 


STEWARD R. B. JONES 
here, a man strong on 
service and hard on 
shoe leather, serves 
dinner with champagne 
aboard an Australia- 
New Zealand- bound 
Qantas Super Constellation. 


@ Fly Qantas to the South Seas either 
Ist Class (extremely luxurious, with 


sleeper-chair) or. Tourist. From Vancouver to San Francisco, 
Hawaii, Fiji (connections to Tahiti, Samoa), and after just 
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one night in the air, Auckland or Sydney. Or fly onward by 
Qantas—North to the Orient, West to Europe, Africa—to 26 
countries on 5 continents and Qantas all the way. 

May we suggest you ask your travel agent or any Qantas 
or BOAC office for details? 
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FREEDOM 






Yours is the right our fathers bled for, 
Paper boy on your early round. 


Many a tyrant lost his head for 


OF 


Keeping liberty-lovers bound. 


Generations have placed their trust, son, 
In your will to be strong and free 


THE PRESS 


with bread and pork the canoes would 
not carry 
and the ordinary duration of the voyage 


a sufficiency for six months, 


into the interior for a fur trading 
is not less than 14,”’ 

We had a variety of food that would 
have made a voyageur’s eyes pop. We 


season 


had two dozen fresh eggs and heaven 
knows how many powdered; we had six 
enormous steaks for the first night out, 
and a whole ham to be eaten in the first 
two or three days 
dehydrated 
flours we had 


with our various 
meals and ready-mixed 
powdered milk and 
powdered cream and sugar and butter 
and jam. Also we kept a strict ration 
10-ounce bottles of rye 


on .our nine 


whisky, so we had to carry some all the 
way instead of drinking it up as the 


voyageurs did in one riotous binge 
The Governor and His Bride 


When we set out Basswood 


Lake tor the Sec ond leg ol the yourney, 


trom 


after reprovisioning at a friend’s sum- 
food 
pounds. We had to carry every ounce 


mer place our weighed 180 
of it over the long portage into Lake 
Kahshahpiwi-—half a mile 
mountainside, another half mile down 


up a rocky 
again, with a soggy bog cupped in the 
middle at the summit. Anyone who has 
gone over this portage is entitled to 
membership in the Kahshahpiwi Club, 
an exclusive organization which offers 
its members no privileges whatever. 
We cut north from Basswood Lake 
through the Kahshahpiwi chain to take 





in another famous old route to the west. 


was the so-« illed ‘New Rout 





é 

started at Fort William up the 
Kaministikwia River, the route the 
Northwest ompany used fter the 
I S. tariff cut them off from Grand 
Portage in 1802. It was the path over 


which Sir George Simpson, the fabulous 


Hudson’s Bay Company governor, car 








ried his young bride 120 years 
Also and this attracted us most of ll 
It Was the site fi that most pathetk 
of Canadian enterprises, the Dawsor 
Road 
Simon James Dawson Canadian 
Government civil engine n tl 850s 
und 1860s, had the vision to see that if 
young Canada were going to clain 
sover ove he Northwest Te 
ritories she would have to find some 
» th vithout trave 
S. He firs eved 
m *s canoe route 
in 1857, and reported that a connected 
series of roads and nals, with s m 
barges on the large kes vas per 
fectly easible wa 1x ng J nda 
vest 
Ottawa did nothing about the Daw 
son survey tor more than a decade 
Then half-heartedly, in 1868, work be 


Dawson Road west w ard 
then called Daw- 


and eastward from the 


gan on the 
from Port Arthur 
son’s Landing 
Red River Settlement 


vevys for the Dawson Road there were a 


In fact, sur- 
contributing cause of the Riel Rebel- 
lion in 1870 
The Red Rive 
lars and 800 Canadian mi 


l 
put down the rebellion, finished the 


r Expedition, 400 regu- 


itia sent to 
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Whistle at 5 a.m. if you must, son 
Go ahead — whistle! And don't mind me! 


P. J. BLACKWELL 


Dawson Read. It 
months of miserable toil 


took them three 
when a rein 
forcement expedition went out later 
the same year it covered the distance 
Later the steam barg« 
installed, the 


roads improved, 


in three weeks. 


service was corduroy 
No canals were dug 
but dams, still standing, lengthened the 
navigable stretches on the lakes 

Dawson’s Road is still visible alongs 
the Maligne River, the cedar logs not 
quite rotted away. Sig Olson found and 
cached a rusty propeller from one of the 
steam barges. 

hey are 
son’s Road was abandoned « 
the CPR went through and made 


obsolete. The reason it failed was not 


relics of a failure Daw 


ven betore 


the railway alone, though it was po 
sible even then to go west by ra 
through the U. S. But as late as the 
1870s, the cheapest way was still ' 
canoe Knowing that, and paddling 
down the same streams and lakes and 
over the same portages that still bear 
the same names, we felt close t 
voyvageurs 

Through the virgin wilderness of 


Qhueti« o P irk, 


ind even in the western 





After the chase! 


Arrange now for your camping 


From 


the border right north to James 


and hunting trip to Québec. 


Bay and Ungava, you will find 


virgin lakes and streams where 
fish and game abound. Enjoy 


French-Canadian hospitality. 


- i: _ w 
Pub t Bure Pp oT z 
Québec C Co 48 Rock 
Plaza, New York 2? NLY 











end of Rainy Lake, where half the 
islands have summer cottages and “‘No 
Trespassing”’ signs, we were able to 
cling to that sense of the living past 
Finally, on the last nine miles of the 
trip, we met one of the commonest 
er irds of the vovageur, a big wind on 
i big lake. We rounded the point of a 
he he island and found ourselve 
in what must have been a 30-mile gale 
How the laden canoes of old made 
out in such weather, we couldn’t under 
stand. Early chronicies note that wit! 
3.000 pounds and a crew of six or eight 
in a canoe the gunwales sank within 


inches of the water Our aluminum 
Ee canoes were carrying no more than 500 
1- pounds including our own weight, and 
r they rode the three-foot rollers beauti 
e fully. But even they took water two or 
e three times, and at every wave the 
bow man was drenched. The six of us 
| looked and felt like drowned rats when 
p we finally got to Fort Frances. It took 


us four hours to paddle the nine miles 

We hadn’t more than set foot on the 
dock before civilization caught up with 
us. A family of recent immigrants from 
The Netherlands had been waiting to 
shake hands with Ambassador Lovink 
Tony had been paddling bow and 
glistened with water all over He had 
nothing on but a pair of spun-glass 
swimming trunks and a peaked cap 
with a gull’s feather in it. He stepped 
shore and greeted his compatriots 
with as much aplomb as if he were 
wearing striped pants and morning 
coat Chen he faded unobtrusively to 
the rear and came back with blue jeans 
ind ; irt on 

We» went into town after that, self 
conscious about our twice peel d noses 
ind our black fingernails, and oppres 
sively aware of the twentieth century 


ut we had one more experience to 


Fish is delicious 
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flavour 
comple 


zestful 
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counted a man | was nearlh 


it worthwhile 
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strengthen our feeli 
the past. In Fort Frances we talked 

Captain William J. Wilson, now 87 
who came out by canoe in 1881 as 
boy of 14 He came to join his father 





who had come out the vear before and 


ilready had a bit of farmland cleared 
part of the farm where Wilson now 


lives in retirement 


“There were twenty-four of ! 
four canoes, men, women and chil 
iren,”’ Captain Wilson said I was 


fourteen 
ind paddled bow all the way. We went 
by train from Port Arthur to the 


Sav inne River bout ity mile n 


land) and paddled from there t Fort 
Frances in eleven day 

What did they have to eat 

Flour, salt pork and tea. We used 
to make a kind of bread each night, and 
we caught some fish and rabbit 

Did they have tents 

No, you slept where ve you ould 
nd a flat spot I'wo blanket iprece 


What did thev do about the mo 


quitoes and black flies 


‘Just let "em bite 


Did they have their gos done ! 
packs for the portage 

It was a jumble evervthing 
heap. I remember one man had a hive 
of bees ind several had duck na 


hens 


Chat was the only way to get to Fort 


Frances through Canadian territory for 


arly twenty more years- until near 


the turn of the century when Mac 
kenzie and Mann ran a line from Port 


Arthur to Rainy Lake, even though the 


CPR had gone threugh to Winnipeg in 


he early Eighties 


Canadians Were Strangers 


As we drove back to the hotel after 


lking to the 87-year-old pioneer, | 


isked newcomer John Endemann the 
question I hadn’t dared put to him 


before: “‘Are you glad you came? Was 


His answer took a weight off my con 


science ‘I wouldn’t have missed it for 
anvthing.”” he said. “‘It was hard, very 
ard at times, but it was good You 


know, in the foreign service we like to 


ret to know the countries to which we 


ire posted | feel | have learned some 


hing of Canada that | couldn’t have 
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imported 


DUTCH BULBS 


symbol! of spring the world over 
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" ven if you use it just as a an uncle negotiating to get him a job of human nature 
ping stone It’s always easier to in a toy department and he got me with the lowest point 
t a job when you already have one. i job there too. I moved from there to 
yu can then offer the man you apply the display department and was there in every office who will be 
t} idded inducement of being able till one day I stood in my stocking as Willy the Office 
eal you from another employet feet with my mouth full of pins grey hair and sixteen 
h will fill him with cynical delight rearranging a lot of blankets on a just because he wa 
be fair with the man you're leav long plank. I took them off from one boy. No matter how 
First, because you should be fair end until I passed the centre of gravity or how he has matured, 
yn because your new employer when the plank went up like the stern ployers will always 
re 1 the way you give your of a sinking ship, knocked a five-foot Willy the Office Boy 
tice preview of how you'll uss pyramid of canned goods over and put good breaks. When he asks for 
n if something better comes along me out the window. I was transferred from $60 to $70 a week 
Just’ to give you an idea of how to the advertising department where think, ‘‘Well that’ 
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CONTINUED 


hey point up the importance ot! 


downtown 


tu Start 


lead, no m 


ind take 


To Get a Job 







































rest Way dismal jobs can 


desirable, } took a job once selling coke 


FROM PAGE 21 


the coldest looking man I’ve ever seen, 
before or since, used to split us up each 


morning into 
every morning It’s 


ifter a job Go into 
itter how depressing 


iny job that comes 


winter weather 


from door to door for a Toronto fuel 
company during 


two-man teams, giving 
instructions through 
only way to keep things rolling his coat collar and his hat brim, then 
make for a coffee shop. We'd all be 
there by the time he 

Sut the thing is 


Our crew manager, 


my teammate had 


lead to something there were no 
opportunity. That’s 
employers are reluctant to fire anyone 


period of bleak who is willing 


a crack between 


arrived. 
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PHILIPS INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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SHAVER 


first electric shaver with rotary cutters— 
spins off your beard like magic 

first self-sharpening electric shaver 

first electric shaver that needs no oiling 


first electric shaver with special rim to 
smooth, soothe your skin-——shaves whiskers 
ot skin line without irritation 


Terente « Mentreal « Winnipeg « Helifox « Vencovver 


Taking the first job that comes along 
with your eye on something else might 
be interpreted by some people 
jumping. There’s a limit to job jump 
ing; it’s reached when employers begin 
to look on you as flighty and unreliable 
Sut up to that point, | recommend it 
heartily, particularly for young people, 
and for good reason 


There’s a bewildered, mildly bitter man 
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worth $80.”’ He’ll think, probably with 
out actually formulating the thought 
“This guy is never satisfied. I remem 
ber when he was making only $16 a 

week, and now he’s asking for $70.” 
The only way to break this up in 
some cases 1s to move in on a new 
office. When you change jobs you come 
in loaded with the prestige of an-out 
sider, with a vaguely glamorous and 
high-voltage past, particularly if you 
play your cards right. One of the card 
by the way, is to ask for a high-enough 
salary There are limits to this too 
of course. But don’t make the mistake 
of thinking if you ask for forty dollar 
a week, when you think the job might 
be worth sixty-five, the man you re 
will think Chis boy it 
so modest and eager to work he isn’t 
What he’ll think 


is ““‘Here’s a $40-a-week man Chi 


applying t« 


interested in money 


job calls for a $60-a-week man He 
won't do.’ 

An apparently insurmountable ot 
stacle to young people is the tact 
they can’t get jobs without having had 
experience ind they can't get the ey 
perience without getting a job ih 


sounds insoluble, like the fact that man 





couldn’t make tools thout fi I 
ing tools, so according to the best logit 
we are still stuck with stone axes B 
employers are hiring not just skill but 


( h iracter, 


especially in young peopl 


You can sell your character, but don 





make up your mind too definitely abo 


vhat character ou ar ryu t el 
Let the employer make up his ow: 
mind what kind of a person you are 
ind how you'll fit into h busineé 
Just give him a lot of fact i wo 
on. One of the best ways is to make 
up i presentation 21 sort of sales 
( italogue on yourself Don ee n 
too extensively for where yo ere bi 
ind where u went to scl vhic 
s dull stuff. Most emp couldt 
re less Ju make ourself look 


Make Your Lies Good 


Put in things like the fact that you 
shoot a good game of golf. Sometimes 
playing golf means more than standing 


first in business administration or win 











ning a cup for elocution. You never 
know what will be important an 
| remember one job I kept for 
onths because my «boss hated the 
ni manage who hated n ! 
more eve nce the d | held 
S50.000 wort! of internal wok n 
inother fiscal year because the 
lown behind my desk Every t 
met my boss in the |} | 7 nm the 
lunchroom he’d always start hi OI 
ersation wit! Sav. J.B A \ n ‘ 
hell don’t you fire that Aller M 
boss used to come back chucklin ind 
ll me about it he’d just | , 
b de He key I nd 
igh 
I don Kat ecomn 
be vour experience, but don’t be ‘ 
k to volunteer the inforn , 
you don’t know anything Most jobs 
ou go hem the right w 
can ik oon enoug! Employve 
don’t altogether blame vou Mo 
them ire curious to § l 
enough on the ball to mak« 
ood. During the depression emplo 
iiways took it for granted 
were lying when you said vou wer 
experienced at anything 
I knew a woman with droo; 
eyelids who applied for : Job 
secretary without even knowing how 


+ 


to type She got the job and stalled 
ilong for three weeks. workin 


; 


a hts 


gi nign 
with two fingers. Every time the boss 
began hovering around for a letter in 
the daytime, she burst out crying and 
told him she wouldn’t be bullied. Be 
fore he'd got up the nerve to tell her 


she was fired she had actually learned 
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Avoid cold weather ‘‘let- downs” 
with conditioned lectrical parts 
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fj Meet low temperature hazards 
;) with a winterized cooling system 








Your service specialist 
is a good man to know 





Take these safety precautions 
Collisions cost time and money 
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and you'll drive in comfort winter grade lubricants 
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is sponsored by 


in the interests of 
Car care and safe driving 
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A TRULY FINE 

VVINE 
or your free copy of the 30-page full-colour booklet 
write Bright's Wines, Lachine Quebec 


For 





Bright and Cheery Recipes”, 


JASPER 
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Where davs are coloured 
blue sky, blue sea, pink sandy beaches 
brilliant foliage. Where hours are bus) 
picnk king, shopping sightseeing or loated 
iway under a kindly sun. Sail leisurely in a 
luxurious ocean liner or speed to these Islands 


in a few hours in a sleek modern airliner 


live in a fine hotel or delightful guest house 
here, in wonderful Bermuda, you'll find vour 


happiest and gavest holiday 


\ Recommendation: All Bermuda’s hotels 
guest houses and carriers suggest vou arrange 
vour holiday through your Travel Agent 

He is an expert in planning vacations 


ind will save you time and mone, 


FREE 
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y Prestolite 
a hi-leve/ 


veather mt -cp-tite 
hi-level. the batters 1a 


needs water onls 






Year iff tiorttial ¢« i 


Prest-o-lite Batters 


Needs Water Onlv 3 Times a Year/ 


IN NORMAL CAR USE 
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How a Blind Man Emil and Lena, for Strubeck is a gentle own near Readlyn, fifty-seven milk with an oy n to buy But h . 





slow-spoken man with an_ honest south of Moose Jaw Ole. wl now wa eunles cast eilunen Yo Cede tall 
Runs His Farm homely face _& face you inst intly like 72 and lives in St. Paul. Minn.. soon SE oa on mm 
and trust I'he Strands soon accepted tired of farm life and sold the place ¢ D0 I want to Keon the ol 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27 him as one of the family and, instead to his father who died in 1919, wher: I've ed tt eaeees n the 
of a month, Strubeck staved with or upon the farn everted . Ry S ecetale . “a 
near the Strands for 44 year Emil mother Gus ! : , , f 
Strand says proudly. He operated the ind Lena, the youngest, became his But the postwar year vere difficult Chen the ex-} {man ] luced the 
binder again tor three consecutive har favorites and over the years Alex vu the tarm wa too great burden f ‘ 1, +} ; ed re) ind 
ests tually adopted them He wa ilwavs the widow nd in 19 hi the < ae , > ial nd Ditnenl ’ 
Strand thrives on such adventures. near when they needed a friend As place to creditors. Emil, who already } beer nse ible ‘ 
; Instead of being a burden on the it happened, they needed him soone1 had the reputation of hard worke war nd : nial 
ommunity, as predicted 25 years ago, than expected went to the crediton ed for of th } Sante tats 
he’s more industrious than ever He In 1911 Strubeck and Ole Strand chance to buy back the family nd t somewhat nted. I 
drives himself from morning until took neighboring homesteads of thei nd was permitted to le e it for en? : { 24 " " 


night, as though to make up for his ,; 
ack of sight 

Good-humored and brimming with 
itality, he is of medium height and 
veight with a strong weather! beaten , 

- profile, rumpled grey hair shage. 

eyebrows and a_ pixielike grin that - Ag bye , def Ay "4 
€ veals a broad aes in his upper teeth t11gd 0b, ec He LO} Qa L772 G 4s Fe OG U 
He walks briskly in a slight fighter 7 

rouch. An hour of inactivity around 


he house sets him pacing the floor 
restlessly opening and closing his jack 
knife or flexing his thick powerful 
inds 

Although age is slowing him down 


nis strength was once legendary in the 








Readlyn district. In his youth he often 


hoisted the end of a solid-oak horse 


trough with one hand —a two-handed 
ft for the average man Sometime 
he would seize a 100-pound sack of 


vheat in each hand and raise them from 
he ground Even now, if a nervous 
1orse or his massive bull begins 
yvrance at the end of a rope Strand 
ly subdues it with sheer muscle 
His strength has helped compens 
r other deficiencies When blindne 


lly enveloped him in 1929 Strand 


id no education. Born in Minnes« 


Norwegian parents he spol rn 
English until he was six Chis. con 
bined with weak eyesight, mad 
first days of school a nightmare He 
vithdrew after a few weeks H 


mother tried to continue his education 


vith books printed in large ype but 
he grew up scarcely able to read 
“I'd read for a while but my eye 


»%t so sore | could hardly stand 


ne Savs 
Strand suffers from  retinit pig 
nentosa which causes atrophy of the 


etina, that sensitive membrane of the 
ye which relays images to the bran 
ia the optic nerve The disease is 
hereditary and incurable It generally 


begins with slight reduction ol vision 
n early life, increasing gradually to 
»ymplete blindness 
Che disease struck one other member 
the family, his sister Len it 
Patt 


ent bashful Lena, a small stooped 


voman with grey hair braided neatly 
nto a bun Keep the four-room house 


dy. cooks meals over the coal-burning 





tchen range. but seldom goes out nd 
never leave the farm 

Emil has always been the extrovert 
ind the adventure “hroughout child 
hood his weak vision didn’t interfere 


with work or play outdoors and friend 
remember! Emil ’ boisterou ind 
lappy go lucky 

One sister and two brothers died 
children An older sister married and 
settled in Saskatchewan In 1907 the 





famuy En Lena 


in older brother, Ole ind the parent / ’ 


remainder of the 


climbed a train and rattled over the 


border into Saskatchewan, the newe 


| 
frontier and the promised land f ; 
settler 
The Strands homesteaded near Wey ‘ . { 
burn, seventy miles southeast of Re 
gina In the summer of 1910 Emil’ 
father went to Weyburn to hire a man I ‘ ( ( 


or a month’s plowing He brought 
home another Minnesotan, Alex Stru 
beck who’d come north looking for 


harvest work It was probably the 





most significant day in the lives of 
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But he mastered the equivalent of 
Grade II English and, with the fas- 
cinating world of reading at 
browsed 


his dis- 
Cage rly 
i books and magazines 


through 
Now, although 
Strand 


posal, he 


his grammar sometimes falters, 
is a more stimulating conversationalist 
than with and 
schooling 

He especially enjoyed Charles Kings 
ley’s adventure novel, Westward Ho, 
ind he read the Bible which, in Braille 
comes in several volumes. Lately the 


many farmers sight 


radio has displaced his interest in novels 
but he still enjoys his Bible, for Strand 
firmly believes in divine guidance 

that 


something 


j 

| ‘Some people might laugh at 
but I 

| looking after us,’ he says ‘Lots of 
hired 
ilways get one at 


figure someone or 


times, for instance men have 
been scarce but we 
the last 
ac ident 


The time Strand lost his way in 


minute That’s not just an 


pasture, when the wind changed dire« 
tion, he struck out aimlessly and might 
have wandered for hours, but in a few 
minutes he walked directly to his barn 
He’s certain that 

Strand says he’s 
neighbors think One 
Dave dark 
young farmer, helped Strand haul grain 


was not mere luck 
cautious but his 
otherwise 
i1utumn Crosson, a lean 
Crosson drove a truck equipped with 


grain loader, a long pipe enclosing 
i whirling spiral auger that draw 
ut oft 
the truck 


shoveling wheat towards the mout 


sprain 
wagon boxes or 


Strand stood in a wagon 


granaries into 


1 MOLor driven loader 


Forgot to Close the Door 





I kept telling him to be caret 
ivs Crosson He vas standin 
wheat and as the loader sucked it ul 
he wheat kept shifting under |} feet 
If that loader caught man pant le 
he could get badly hurt But Emil 


wasn't scared. He stood there shovel 
\ the shovel now 


lo ide il d pet 


yr reaching out with 


ind then to touch the 


his bearings | Vas more s« ed than 
he w 

Hy nas no tear n nim gree 
Archie Taylor middle-aged farme 
nd Strand’s close friend Look at 


the way he handles horses.’ 
Before the war Emil sometimes rode 
seven miles to Readiyn on horseback 


For a few years he 


hauled water a mile 

yver hilly roads with a team and wagon 
and 

the way Nowadays on 

l'aylors’ his horse needs little guid ince 


pening closing two gates along 


tr ps to the 


ver the familiar trail. Sometimes the 


beast wanders, though, and the Taylors 
heir blind neighbor calmly dis 
mount, walk around to get his bearings 
where to go 


ind then show the horse 


At home Strand mounts one horse 


leads the other ind boldly gallop the 

300 yards to the watering trough, ridin 

bareback with only a halter rope 
barn door before he 


He closes the 


leaves; otherwise on the return trip the 


charge directly into the 


horses might 


building and crush him against the 


doorway Once. on the way back, he 


realized the door was open He slid 
from the galloping horse, landed on 
his feet at a run and hauled the animals 
to a stop 

He loves his horses and cattle and 


spends hours in the barn fondling then 
Most farmers let their cows run out 


doors and day during the sum 


night 
Strand stables his every 
They like a dry 
‘They don’t like that cold rain 


mer night 


place to sleep "* he 


says 


on their backs I’m softhearted with 
them, I guess, but they appreciate it 
They wouldn’t hurt me for anything.” 

With this he scratches his 2,000 
pound bull, Truls, under the chin, 


pounds him affectionately in the ribs 
bac k 


climbs on his saying, 


or even 








“Truls don’t mind, do you, Truls?”’ remarkable sense of direction gives him tops at the post office next door, stroll 

So far Truls hasn’t minded but Strand in edge over men with eyesight. One the two blocks to Kenneth Emery 
leads the animal to water every day day last year Alex Strubeck hop for implement parts and gossi; 
which worries his Rumanian-born for the field on Strand’s new tractor then walks back uptown for lunch 
neighbor, Mike Bochico, a little bache Strand, who longs to drive it va oO he Readlyn ‘ nameless frame 
lor who lives ina lonely shack sheathed excited that he actually ran abe 1 te building on the in-baked main atreet 
with black tar paper and trimmed wit! pen a gate Sometime Archie Taylor drive 
yellow boards Although he roams freely around t} \ niboia ! ‘ west w he 

When those bulls get mad, nothing farm Strand avoids citi He amazed Strand ha ny count. He n 

stop them, not even pitchfork,” say that blind people walk alone on bus heque vitl ! egible acrawl, usi 
Bochico. “‘Emil wouldn't have a chance streets He went to Moose Jaw once ' iler ¢ envelope a guide Hy 
He goes out in blizzards too and that vith a friend but didn't leave the truch kee] f } mone t ' 
s bad. In those storms even I ha Strand it home in Readlyn l S10} none | ket, five nothe 
missed my way already once or twice f 130. He walks with ire step into ! na third 

But Strand says that n blizzards his Melvin Dean's store for | groce ‘ Durw t ’ " a 
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IF there's a way to get clothes dirty and messed 


1 up, energetic youngsters have a happy knack of 
finding it, bless their hearts. But in this case 
—" Mother has an automatic washing machine to get 
_ 


clothes clean again. It’s at times like these that 
thousands of Canadian mothers appreciate the 


1AC MERIT PLAN. 


THE Merit Plan provides them with a sound 
method of making major purchases and paying 
for them systematically out of income. Thousands 


Ask YOUR dealer of Canadian families plan the purchase of such 
about buying on the 


IAC MERIT PLAN, 


modern necessities as an automobile, aufomatic 
washing machine, electric refrigerator—and many 


other home essentials — through the Merit Plan. 








industrial Acceptance Corporation 


cc ——) 
| BUY OUT OF INCOME | LIMITED 


| ON THE MERIT PLAN | 
. 











Sponsors of Canada’s Most Used Buying Plan 
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/ say “Make Mine Molson’s 





) GPEt SHOE COMPA wASTES 
KITCHENER OMTARIO 


Just the 
right balance! 


[he true full-bodied 

flavour of malt skilfully 
blended with the right touch 
of hops. That's what 


, makes more Canadians 


than ask for any other brand. 
















Here it is, the new CONTAFLEX 


See your Zeiss Ikon dealer 


CONTAFLEX 
1164 


ZEISS IKON AG. STUTTGART WESTERN GERMANY 





case $13 








The Richest Woman 
in Town 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


to fit it to a frame, discarding the part 
that showed Anna on the steps of the 
City Hall giving Howie a Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce cheque for fifty dol- 
lars. Cora asked, ‘“‘What did she say, 
How?”’ 

“She smiled,”” said he, “and she 
squeezed my hand.” 

“What did you do, How?”’ 

“Baby, anybody can squeeze my 
hand for fifty dollars.” 

“I get to squeeze it for nothing. 
What does she look like close up, 
How?” 

“Good. No double chin, no bumps. 
A lot of lipstick and, you wouldn’t be- 
lieve it, her hair’s dyed blue.”’ 

“We are not comparie my figure 
with a shriveled, old, dyed goat, are 
we How?” 

“Baby, could there be any compari- 
son between you and a mere five mil- 
lion bucks? 
This one.”’ 

“Must have been the other one,” 
Cora said. “‘I don’t see any scales left 


She squeezed my hand. 


on that one.” 

Howie stood looking at himself in 
front of the mirror on the mantel. “‘I 
got a letter at the office today,”’ he said, 
‘asking me to join The Mimes.”’ 

Cora was surprised. “‘You can’t act, 
How. They want you to sell tickets 
Half the time you sound as if you were 
talking through a bran muffin. Who 
asked you?”’ 

“Susan Brownhill.”’ 

“‘Who?”’ 

“Hang on to yourself, babe. 
Anna’s secretary. Anna’s putting on a 
play that needs a man with a beard 


She's 


“Then Anna’s out of luck. You’re 
shaving.” 

Howie raised his head and fluffed his 
whiskers with the flat of his hand. 
“Anna might need a hairy vice-presi 
dent who’s wasting his time clerking at 
the Water Board. I ought to be mak 
ing more money.” 

When the phone rang Howie asked if 
she had paid the landlord. Cora had 
not paid the landlord and was per- 
turbed until she realized that although 
Howie's hello had been a defiant blare 
he was now trilling in tones that would 
have intrigued a meadowlark. He said 
“Absolutely, Miss Brownhill. A man 
with a beard? No talent, Miss Brown 
hill, can’t act. All hands. Talk just as 
if—a bran muffin. That so? Tonight? 
At the house? Half an hour. Absolute 
ly, Miss Brownhill.’”’ He put down the 
phone. “That was Miss Brownhill,”’ 
he said to Cora. 

“I know,”’ said Cora, ‘“‘and she wants 
a man with a beard. Are you going?’’ 

“Anna wants to see me, babe.”’ 

“Why? To squeeze your hand? | 
heard a story about Anna.” 

“Forget it. Anna’s an old woman.’ 


“With lipstick and blue hair? She’s 
an old goat.”’ 
“Babe, you know me. I like them 


fat 
*‘Who’s fat? 
boy, or I'll bust it!” 


You watch your mouth, 


E WAS gone two hours, three 
hours, and Cora remembered ar 
ticles she had read in women’s maga 
zines about men of Howie’s age glowing 
with a second adolescence that caused 
them to have erratic tendencies. At a 
quarter past eleven he opened the door 
and said, “You still up, babe?”’ 
Cora asked where he had been 
“At Anna’s.”’ 
*“‘Who was there?”’ 
“Me.” 
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NEW ZEALAND 
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Unequalled Canadian Pacific service all the way 
. . day stop-over at Hawaii . . the only non-stop 
flights Vancouver-Hawaii-Fiji. 


Your choice of two 
distinguished services 
—luxury @Empress 
first-class or thrifty 
@Princess tourist— 
on Canadian Pacific's 
20,000 miles of inter- 
national air routes. 
Quieter, faster, more 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR 
Canadian P. 


FASTEST to 4 CONTINENTS and 65 COMMUNITIES in CANADA 
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AC DIVISION ~— General MoToRS PRODUCTS OF CANADA LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONTARIO 
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means new life for 
your engine! 


At tune-up time, ensure 
crackling hot sparks for 

cold weather starting... 
install AC Spark 

Plugs with patented 
CORALOX insulator 





mayor 


The longer you use AC Spark Plugs carbon deposits, which ar« 


in vour car. truck or tractor. the more causes of shorting, misfiring and loss 


of power. Consequently, a new set of 


you will appreciate that AC patented 


CORALOX makes the big difference A© Spark Plugs gives you greater gas 


power, improved 


j j 
acceleration and more reliable per 


1 eC MOMMY, HCTCASCHA 
in plug performance. 












CORALOX resists, to a greater de formance under all operating condi 
gree than any previous type insu tions. Use them in your engines and 
lator, the formation of oxide and _ see the difference. 

Automotive engineers recomme nd 


that you change spark plugs every 
10,000 to 12,000 miles. To preserve 
peak performance, install a new set 


A( 


ot 





Factory equipment 
on nearly as many 
new cars and trucks 
as all other makes 


combined. 
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ELECTRIC WATER HEATER 
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Long under development by the highly skilled engineers of the Ferguson 


System, two new machines have now been released which will revolu- 
tionize haying methods on the smaller farms of the world. They are: 


The World’s First Mounted Forage Harvester and 
The World’s First Mounted Hay Baler 


These are but the forerunners of many other machines now being developed 
in the great Ferguson engineering departments at Coventry, England 
and Detroit, Michigan—machines that will extend the advantages of the 
Ferguson System to the farmer of smaller acreages. 


vidissi iiss NECOgnIzed vO! 
7 , if r c t. - . | 
in the elf-Propetied Lomi 
further advances with mod 


Massey-Harris engineers—who pioneered the development of the modern 
Self-Propelled Combine which revolutionized grain harvesting throughout 
the world—maintain the Company's supremacy in this field with exclusive 
new features in the latest Massey-Harris models. From the success of the 
Self-Propelled principle has come, through the genius of these same engi- 
neers, the Self-Propelled Corn Picker and other machines which have 
speeded up and greatly reduced the cost of farm operations. 


In the continuing struggle for greater food production to meet the demand 
of an ever-increasing population, Massey-Harris and Ferguson engineers 
will continue to develop more and better mechanized help for the farmers 
of the world. 
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The nip You need tor Party Snacks 


... from this farnous chedder cheese thet spreoeds 





from Knaft 


Mf A I ArE* 





Cheese Fancier’s Special Recipe 





mperial 
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RE FORGE SF, See, ea CE ye ee 
Here's an easy way for you make an extr 
: } 

ane one v AGP 
$20 or $30 a week. You need no experience 
hai ae PS Te ane eae se 
We SnOW ¥YU il TUICKIY 2iss Tlssily iw 
‘ riatr < r rc rerttinr cyt cCrvircse tzurrito 
full details, no obligation of course, write 
today to 

Fidelity Money Mckers Club. 210 Dundas Street West. Toronto 2. Onte 
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Y ou se re it e ¢ ! 
He'd 

Babe, | ge ¥y mind or el 

W thor ¢) ys Re ds Blut 
topped womer Bricks 

Watel girl! 

Vv t yursel is Do 
ou think I’m standing t vhule people 
point their fingers ou, sayin here 
he goes, the man with the beard. the 
me Ant! kes an interest in, you 
know. a Mime male milliner, you 


know, works for the Water Board, the 


m with the beard, you know, do you 
Know the mar vith the beard you 
dirty louse, do y« think I’m going to 


Shut up! All you’ve got in your fat 
head is a filthy mind 

““‘How, I'm trying to tell you every 
body in town will have a filthy mind.”’ 


“Just let me get a good job and do 
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1 think I'll care about that?’ ing the light bulbs strung between two 
Do you care about me, How”?’’ by-fours the Smiler had nailed to the 
Not when you talk crazy.” fences she saw Howie. He staggered 
‘How does Anna talk? Does she tell and his mouth fell open. Gasping, he 

u how lonely Anna’s been all alone climbed the steps and sat beside her 








i big house with a big barn, and She said, “I’m in business You'd 
one understanding her until she better pack your bag.”’ 
neets a big man with a wonderful He said, “Cora! 
heard, and could she touch it Was You're out, boy he 
nvone at her house besides yourself, What happened, baby 
How”? Go on, tell me.” Cora ignored hin A vouth wa 
é Fat girl! Fat girl!” bouncing the springs of a roadster his | 
You’re going to shave, How, and own father had probably admired when 
1it seeing Anna or I’m pushing you he too was a juvenile delinquent, and 
out I’m going to see a lawyer I’m Cora rose from the step with a happy | 
oing to bleed you. And you can tell smile. She looked at her list 'iihave | 
; that blue pig, too, that I’m not getting o phone Zap she said Chis price is 
divorce.” different from the one on the vind 
Fat girl!” shield 
Call me that again.”’ Howie poke vith tremor hut 
You heard me.” iudibly for the first time since coming 
“Call me that again.” home One’s the price you ask, the 
He stood up with his coat in his hand other’s the price you'll take Watcl 
She said, ‘“‘You take the back bedroom. me, babe | 
m pushing you out.’’ He opened the She saw that he had, after all, the | 
loor to the room they never had used ibility to be an actor. His face dripped 
d closed it very quietly cordiality, interest, scorn, determina 
Cora slept until ten. She saw that tion, simplicity and triumph when hi 
lowie had gone to the office without ime back to Cora with a twentyv-dol 
s breakfast. She made coffee and lar bill Give me a paper and |! 
oned The Happy Smiler She said write eceipt he said Sold for 
I’m leaving him, Zap. I’m not spend hundred. Balance on Saturd Wi 
time with a man who looks as if he the commission, bab 
de cough drops for a living She For you she said t! mn 
vondered if he had put down the nis nothing. We dor 
ne Do you hear me, Zap He vith beards 
d he did Can't you do anything | can se that nine-hundred-dollar 
me Zap?”’ He said he was thinking re onight to fellow nm the flice 
H isked how many cars could he put All vou in se s brick boy 
her front vard “Why, Zap He Bab | yt fever in n blood 
vas overstocked, having twelve car I'll shave if you let me se he nine 
© many on which he would pay stor hundred-dollar one 
ige of two bits a day each, if she didn’t What will vou te Ann 
mind, and if the landlord didn’t mind What’s the mmission. babe i'n 
Zap,’ she said in this neighborhood not running to Anna = n make 
inything goes. I could keep twelve el ninet bucks 
phants and he wouldn't care as long Chat’s the comn sion N 
he got his rent on time.”’ She should Get the scissors. babs 
think up a name, he said, like Howie’s All right And tomorrow buy 
Hack Emporium or Cora’s Carlotta, or some slacks and keep all the cars dust 
something the that. Amy tag that od. How about it, How? Want some free wood? 
would put character in the business He said Babe, before I e, we | aj 
She could use her own front room for have to have an understanding No 
in office If she made a sale, he said slacks.” 
commission would be ten percent Why not, How?” 
I said no slacks, baby 


\ FIVE, as the quitting whistle at What’s wrong with slack It’s easy to he your own woodsman 


» brickyard blew, Cora went out Do you want me to take this beard 


+} arch a he stens ‘T'} mn tn e fat girl said no slacks.” ; ~ 9 eas? > ’ . cr 
he porch and sat on the ste} Che ip to Anna’s, fat gir I in acks.” u ith this lou -p? i ed Me ( ulloc h power sau 

rnamental pine had been cut down You calling me names again, How 
ind so had the single cypress, and Baby. | think vou’re swell I just A ; ia di ‘ 
here were two rows of three cars on _ said no slacks.’ You can actually pay for one of these speedy little Mc 

ch side of the walk. She took inven ‘I think you’re swell, too, How saws with just a few loads of wood, at today price At 
wry and checked with a typewritten No slacks, babe ss 

t Zappy had left her and was relieved I could wear a smock with them then the wood’s for free and for protit 


'o strike the same balance she had had _ but if that’s how you want How, no | Do you own or visit a camp or resort? Or do you owt 
ialf-past four. When she was count slacks a 


Aataun Aatet 


with men who take care of their cars... s adaicahetinicnn Gas ike iets cade Secu 


Or do you use fire wood? Or would you like to make som«e 
extra money? Then send for free information on the line of 
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new, low-priced McCulloch gasoline-powered cl 
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ood host «trikes the right 


Wt I 


te | serving Scotch Whisky: 
it « the drink most ippreciated 
; his euests. Make vour choice 
Blact rs * WN brite and vou will 
idd an extra touch of quality to 


ntertaining. How could it be 


otherwise when thie Dick of the 


i , 
hinest Scotch W hiskKie are care- 
full blended in the special 
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Two Canadian Artists 
in Russia 
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eT ¥ I } 
wer r r sd ng tuneless 
wonder ; rds we I know 
‘ . r direct his 
er ” j j A IT r 
r nig the Natior 
tJ ‘ r nd Aldwinckie were 
- vn tive rr t r r ? 
, er sasperate them throug! 
r he first was for 
jKS rr resent es to K then 
, ed t 4-6 ind a 
. oe the vishes ir nm 
y r id on some ideas oi 
r ‘ ‘ nda W 8s tne rigorous 
'wrvying st meals three times a day, 
ree f wing course inexorably, re- 
. , 9 
pardless f Varlev’s and Aldwinckle 
rotests that they ould not possibly 
~ nu Their hosts became 
fended when the visitors turned aside 
r rse, and enquired if they 
e food 
Chicken Swimming in Soup 
y part ilarlyv suffered from this 
nsistence n showing the Canadians 
was plenty of food in Russia 
rl refers to talk, sip his wine and 
sparing t meals, but in Russia 
he had to run the gantlet of meals 
sted up to three hours, with 
ed dishes placed before him, 
- i wher € got cold nd re- 
a, . Di eTtu = 
v\ made them understand 
a * 
t t we ist coulant put down such 


ntities of food,” said Aldwinckle. 
st wt thought we had made 
nderstand because they smiled 


dded-—but next meal it would 


} kfas é sitors were served 
, i by a cold-meat 
res eggs or in ome let 

ncakes and jan Lunch 

i dinner were much the same is each 
rst there was smoked salmon 

t id i boiled beets, carrots 
tatoes; then sliced ham and 

" : - irge platters of 
1 Oo I lowed by plates 
ling I soup with a 
rge piece | chicken le; 
5 he mai Use 
2 a? AA 
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rtist’s nightmare g s 
no chewing-g Ss S 
ting the sul Aldu kt 
) 1s dlar K 
station looks like the h 
Between each arched entrance 
platform is mos ulustrating 
sodes in Russia’s revolut ry st 
There is extravagant on € mart 
extends even t be} | 
frains across the tracks. In nothe 
station there are eight huge mosa 
on the ceiling In sti n 
b| i uge white s > 
leading a group of childre erir 
the complete end wall of the sul 
station At the other end is an « 
mous iron gate behind which is subt 
concealed lighting that gives the eff 
that the gate leads to the wide 
spaces and fresh ai | 
inspection it proved to be the entran 
o the cleaners’ broom closet 
“The whole effect of ¢ | 
om ot extra ivaNnce Litth rem 
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vrandfather 


hee) 


was a thrifty soul 





but how he gambled! 


In fact, once upon a time all business men who advertised 
were confirmed speculators, whether they liked it or not. They 
couldn't help it, because in those days they had no way of know- 


ing what they would get for their money. 


loday, advertising money is invested on a basis of facts. One 
set of facts available today to all advertisers is the circulation of 
magazines in which advertising appears. These circulation fig- 
ures, audited by independent agencies, are accepted without 
reservation. One of these agencies is the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, a non-profit cooperative association of publishers, 
advertisers and advertising agencies in Canada and the United 


States. 


Since it was organized in 1914, the A.B.C. has served as a 
keystone in the relations between advertisers and publishers by 
establishing standards for auditing and reporting the circulations 


of periodicals and newspapers. 


The spirit of trust and cooperation which the A.B.C. has 
instilled into the advertising and publishing industry has en 
couraged business men to invest more money in advertising. This 
in turn enables us to give you, the reader, a magazine of greater 


interest and quality. 


On this, its 40th Anniversary, we join wtth the 3,575 other 
members in saluting the Audit Bureau of Circulations for its 


record as an outstanding example of self-regulation within 


an industry. 
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from that of the palaces of old. The 
workers move through this opulence 
in great numbers, black and undecora- 
tive. The whole effect of these stations 
was to recall to my mind ‘I dreamt that 
I dwelt in marble halls.’ These tubes 
that take the masses to and from work 
have become a shrine, a palace, of the 
Russian worker | was reminded of 
the gypsy caravans | used to see when 
I was a boy in England; I was always 
impressed by their attempt to live as 
kings and queens in their own gilded 
coaches.”’ 

On the afternoon of the subway tour 
the two artists were taken to their first 
irt museum, the former summer home 
of a nobleman and complete with art 
gallery, ballroom, theatre and chapel. 
There they encountered another Rus- 
sian practice that was to annoy them 
on every visit to an art gallery or 
museum: the guide who has learned 
her speech by heart and insists on 
reciting it word for word, each passage 
in its appropriate place, whether the 
visitor wants to be instructed or not. 

The recital started as the visitors 
were donning the big soft overshoes 
which are standard equipment in Rus- 
sian galleries. In quick succession they 
learned that the summer palace had 
been built between 1792 and 1797 by 
210.352 serfs, the property of Count 
Chekemtiev, and that the palace was 
now preserved as an example of capital- 
ist decadence. All that was interesting. 

“But then,’ recalled Aldwinckle, 
“we had to listen to more statistics 
and a detailed but rather incompre 
hensible speech about every porcelain 
fire pot, every piece ot sculpture ind 
painting, as our lady guide 
volubly from place 


every 
IT oved slowly ind 
to place Varley begged our inter- 
preter to turn her off, but she wouldn’t 
be turned off, wouldn’t let us wander 
off to look for 
believe that if she had 
sentence in her set speech she would 


ourselves I really 
missed a 


have become hopelessly muddled.”’ 
That night the program called for 
attendance at a puppet theatre. Varley 
ind Aldwinckle dutifully went along, 
although tired bodies cried out for 
early bedtime. They enjoyed the show, 
too. But next morning Varley revolted 
when the guides informed him he was 
to spend most of the day at the 
university observing Soviet education 
in action. ‘“‘I came here to meet and 
talk to artists,’’ he insisted. The guide 
looked worried and went away. Pres 
ently he returned to say that a visit 
to one of Moscow’s foremost 
afternoon, 


irtists 
would be arranged for the 
“but this morning s 

said Varley, “I am 
Aldwinckle backed 
him up and the two spent their first 


‘This morning,’ 
going sketching.’ 


leisure hours in several days sketching 
on a river embankment while their car 
waited. After lunch they were escorted 
to their first encounter with a Russian 
irtist in his own studio. They walked 
through an old courtyard in which dirty 
ter then into a 
seemed like a 


cross between a barn and a « istle T hey 


children played in the lit 


strunge old building that 


climbed several flights of dark stone 


steps The guide knocked on a high 
heavy oak door lt was opened by 
1 huge man in his early seventies, who 


held out his hand with a one-word 


introduction **Konchalovski 


K onchalovsk ind his younger 
brother ilso an artist, brought out 
huge canvases to show the visiting 
irtists.. The big studi is lined with 


\ : : 
racks to the celing w ch held hun 


dreds of paintings up to five feet by 
seven feet, like records in an album 
Varley examined the first paintings that 
were produced He iid later that they 
looked more like photo murals than 


WOrTkKS oO! irt 


Varley turned to Konchalovski “You 





like that?’’ He pointed to one paintin; 
Konchalovski wrinkled his nose ar 
puckered his face to indicate that h 
wasn’t particularly proud of it. Ther 
he brought out another canvas, an 
Varley’s eyes widened. “‘It was a love! 
still life,’’ Varley now recalls. “It w 
like a Cézanne—but better than C, 
zanne, I honestly think. I told hin 
‘Bravo, it is perfect, you couldn’! 


change a line.” He understood on 
a little English, but he knew what 
said. Suddenly there was understand 
ing, the rare joy of an artist who meet 
a kindred spirit 
over that painting, discussing its 
color, its lovely modulation of lin« 
Tears rolled down Konchalovski 


cheeks. 


Soon we were going 


He brought out cheese and 


wine. Varley and Aldwinckle san; 
“For he’s a jolly good fellow.” Ihe 
interpreter became worried at th 

excessive fraternization. He pointed 
to the “‘Cézanne’”’ and said: **T his 


is a stage in the development of the 
artist; he must paint roughly like this 
before he learns to paint well like that’ 
pointing to the despised photo-mura] 
painting. The artists laughed at hin 
and he became a little hysterical. Try 
ing to get the visit back on a safe leve! 
he kept pointing to objects in Kon 
chalovski’s other paintings and crvins 
“See, there is a lemon, here is a cuy 


this is a vase, this is meat.”” But he 


could not win the attention of 
artists who were thoroughly enjoying 


themselves. 
Men Who Talked Like Parrots 


Konchalovski told Varley and Ald 
winckle that he painted what | 
“Of course,” he added, “‘when tl 
National Academy commissions a pi 
ture--they usually take three a year 


e IKe¢ 


and pay me for those enough for me 
to live well—I paint the way they 
” } } ? 


want . he waved to the phot 


murals . “but I can also paint for 
other museums or galleries, or for pri 
vate persons who can afford to buy 

Aldwinckle came to the conclusior 
that Konchalovski was a first-rate 
artist who could paint well, or 
tongue in cheek: that he had nm 
intention of asserting the freedon 
the artist as long as a good li 
depended on a measure of conform 
The visit, which turned into a me1 
party, was to be the only re 
informal meeting with an artist dur 
the Canadians’ stay in Russia 

4 day or two later Varley had 
encounter much the opposite to h 
pleasant meeting with Konchalovsk 
On one of the rare occasions when he 
had a free hour Varley went shoppin 
with one of the girls in the Canadiar 


party, accompanied by a French inte 


preter. Suddenly the interpreter ay 
peared to become alarmed “Mr 
Varley,”” she said “we must hur 
back You have an appointment t: 


meet some artists at 4.30 It 

then 4.15, and Varley had never heard 
of the 
preter led him at a fast pace back 


meeting But the girl inte 


the hotel, dodging sidewalk crowds b 
walking on the roadway 

Back it the hotel, Constantine 
Varley’s regular interpreter, hurried 
him into a car They drove a lor 


distance to a big building where he 


was confronted by a group of unsmilin 


men around a large table. “The 
looked like banke rs,”” Varley rec lee 
“and I knew they certainly werer 
irtists The man who seemed to bi 
in charge was called the Professo: I 


told them I had come to talk to artist 
ind asked them where the artists wer 
They kept answering, “They will « 
| 
l 


they will come. 


There followed two  nightmari 


hours for Varley, during which tl 
Professor nd some of the ‘‘banke: 
>AZ NE OCTOBER 1 9 
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There is 


movies or TY. and all styles are old 


threw question aiter question at him, 
and leaped on his answers with scorn. 
Constantine had disappeared and the 
men around the table had their own 
interpreter. 

“I don’t remember the words,” said 
Varley, “‘but I remember that they 
kept asking me about my beliefs in art. 
And their favorite reaction to my 
answers was ‘that went out a hundred 
years ago’ or ‘all that was said twenty 
years ago; this is a new world now.’ 
I wouldn’t let them get me down. I 
answered all their questions and threw 
them some of my own: ‘What is the 
Russian art philosophy?’ and ‘Do you 
believe that art must descend to the 
people, or will the people rise up to 
the art?’ They ignored my questions, 
or answered with their parrotlike: ‘All 
that was said twenty years ago.’ They 
brought tea, but only I was served. 
There was a huge ornate box of 
cigarettes on the big table. 

**Excuse me, gentlemen, do you mind 
if I smoke?”’ I said. 

“Certainly not. Help yourself.” 

a pushed the cup of tea to one side, 
pulled out a tin of Players and smoked 
my own, 

“The Professor blandly remarked: 
‘You notice we do not smoke.’ 

“It was a strange, meaningless inqui 
sition. Presently Constantine entered 
the room and walked around the table. 
I stood up, said I had an appointment, 
ind held out my hand But they 
remained dead pan and would only 


mutter ‘sood by 


‘On the way out a young man poked 
his head out of a door in the corridor 
and said: “Thank you, Mr. Varley. 
I enjoyed your talk very much.’ Con- 


stantine seemed uneasy. He rode back 
to the hotel in the front seat, and 
would not talk.’ 

As the days went by the two 
Canadian artists had to accept the 
fact that they were entirely in the 


hands of VOKS, from early rising to 
late bedtime They came, too, t 
realize that VOKS was a power in 


the land. After the theatre, ballet 
opera and other functions to which 
they were taken, crowds overflowing 
from the building would snarl! traff« 
nto knots; but their guide’s pronounce 


ment of the magic word VOKS would 
clear the way, bring their car, speed 
them on their way Even when the 


program called for a visit to Le nins 
I'omb the utterance VOKS took them 
to the head of the long line-up without 
demur from the patient Russians 

3y now the artists were becoming 
1 little familiar with Moscow—familiar 
enough to analyze the reasons for its 
pervading unfamiliarity Said Ald- 
winckle “IT wondered why Moscow 
seemed so strange a city, until it 
dawned on me that here was a place 
with no pets, no laughter in the 
streets.”” “‘And,”’ added Varley, no 
couples holding hands in the parks,” 

Another difference between Toronto 
or Montreal and Moscow which re- 
quires time for realization, is the fact 
that the Russian capital is almost 
totally devoid of an ingredient familiar 
to everyday life in North America. 
something that might be called genteel 
sex provocation. Here fashions, bill 
boards, movies, television, magazine 
illustrations and advertisements all 
utilize the feminine form as part of 
their stock-in-trade; in Russia such 


allure is seldom advertised, even by the 


individual owner. The women dress 


MACLEAN'S M 


in styles that are practically nostalg 
to Western beholders, and eminent! 
“‘respectable.” 

After a week in Moscow, Varley a1 
Aldwinckle were informed that the 
would be called for at 1.30 in tl 
morning to be driven to the airport 
for a 1,500-mile flight to Tblisi i: 
Georgia “Perhaps it would be 
well simply not to go to bed after yo 
get back from the circus,”’ suggeste: 
Constantine casually. The artists d: 
cided to pass up the circus. 

Aldwinckle, with lost sleep piling u; 
hoped that the Georgians, being south 
erners, would be more relaxed than hi 
energetic Moscow hosts. Sut they 
were met at Tblisi airport by Comrads 
Sjkente, an architect and vice-president 
of GOKS—the Georgian Society f 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Cour 
tries and a delegation of society men 
bers who informed the visitors brisk! 
that there wouldn’t be a dull moment 


during their stay. And there wasn’t 
Georgia proved to be beautiful, but 
damp. The Canadians were installed 


in a hotel with large rooms containing 
beds with lacy pillows and frilled bed 
spreads. The bed looked good bu 
Aldwinckle was informed that he was 
due at a film showing in the basement 
of the headquarters of GOKS—th 
Georgian equivalent of VOKS. ‘“‘Ws 
sat,’’ said Aldwinckle, “‘in large padded 
armchairs which I could have sworr 
had previously been sprayed wi 
water.” After dinner there was 
ballet, at which Varley and Aldwinckk 
shocked thei hosts by periodi ally 
nodding into sleep to the gentle musi 
of Swan Lake. They were awakened 
though, by a strange sound. Durin; 
the applause for the first act, a large 
number in the audience gave vent 

distinct “‘boos.”’ It turned out, thoug! 
that ‘“‘boo”’ is the Georgian equivale! 


of “‘encore”’ or ‘‘bravo.”’ 


Stalin Gazing Out to Sea 


Something similar happened wher 
the artists visited the studio of Dzh 
paridse, director of the Georgian Acad 
emy of Arts. Aldwinckle had with hin 
several color transparencies of Car 
idian paintings, loaned to him by the 
Art Gallery of Toronto One of then 
was Paul Peel’s canvas, After the Batt 
ind when the director saw it he uttered 
1 hoarse ‘rrrhosh!’’ which sounded 
something like a Bronx cheer but reall) 
was a Georgian term of approval 

The visit to Dzhaparidse’s studi 
was a much more dignified occasion 
than the soiree with Konchalovski in 
Moscow. The walls were adorned wit! 
sketches and drawings, many of which 
Varley and Aldwinckle liked. But or 
his easel, far too large to be ignored 
was a heroic but photographic likeness 
of Stalin in military uniform, gazing 
out to sea. Aldwinckle asked politely 
if the portrait had been commissioned 


by the government. ‘“‘No,’’ came the 
answer through the interpreter, “‘it 1s 


the result of inspiration.’ 

Varley, more bluntly, enquired if the 
irtist was working from a photograp! 
“Yes, of course,’” was the reply 

The combination of dampness, loss 
of sleep and a round of functions and 
visits that surpassed Moscow’s most 
relentless finally took toll of bot! 


Varley and Aldwinckle. Both took 
to their beds with bad colds and 
exhaustion After he recovered par 
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| tially from his first 


encounter 
his diary: 


At 9.30 a doctor arrived 


room with retinue of two nurses 
two men from GOKS and an inte 
preter. They talked Russian for 





interpreter’s ear 














pushed a_ thermometer! nt 
mouth. When she took it out there 
was no announcement of my ten 
perature. The doctor peered 

my throat, held another consult 


receiv 


| I agreed ind asked for me 
throat lozenges. The doctor wrote 
| out two long prescriptions, told me 
I must stay indoors, and the é 
would look after me 
Constantine came nt r r 
with his chess b 





heavy on my hands, he roduce 

his chess board. As usual, he beat 

me, quietly and without show f 

elation. I never won a single gam« 

from him—and I consider myself 
pretty fair chess player 


The Canadian visitors had baulked 
when told that they would be detoured 
on the return journey from Tblisi to 
Moscow to visit a collective farm near 
Msketa, on the Black Sea. But VOKS 
was adamant. ‘‘We came to the con- 
clusion that this was the ‘demonstra- 
tion’ farm which visitors must at 
all costs,” said Aldwinckle. 

At Msketa they 
a bare farmhouse which 
furniture which 
a board table 





see 


into 
contained a 
Varley had 
All their 
visits, he complained, began at a board 
table, which the worst 
possible medium for discussions on art. 
So Varley went off and sat on an old 
leather sofa while the rest took 
places at the table. 


were ushered 


piece of 
come to hate 


he considered 





their 


The farm director launched into an 
hour’s discourse on the organization of 
a collective farm, its philosophy and 
economy. Aldwinckle, still unwell from 
his cold and weariness, remembers only 
one thing the per 
formance: ‘“‘His hands were soft and 
and made 


about manager's 
white with manicured nails, 


mine look like 


a farmer’s.” 


The party then drove to another 
farmhouse occupied by an _ elderly 
collective farm worker and his wife 
but commandeered by the director to 
entertain the visitors In the small 
main room was a table covered with 
food and drinks. Somehow forty or 
fifty people jammed into that room 
including a sextet in Cossack uniforms 
and several women singers, dancers 
and instrumentalists. There were in- 
numerable toasts and after every toast 
the Cossacks sang. The rule was “bot 


toms up”; fortunately the wine was a 
fairly light vintage. 

Finally came the big toast of the 
evening in which the farm director 


invoked “love, peace and harmony be 


tween all people.” Aldwinckle was 
nominated to represent the visitors, 
and was handed a huge silver-mounted 








Producers of 
Renowned 
Prince Regent 


A Product of 
Canada's 


Oldest Distil 


lery 


horn (later presented to him asa 
souvenir) filled to the brim with wine 


cow 
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| He was expected to match the director, 


OcTOeCers 1, tHE 


with 
Soviet medicine, Aldwinckle wrote in 


the rate of one coug n I 
thought I showed admirable cx l 
when I answered “yes.” 

There was another large volums 
f talk in Russiar nd then I 
asked in English if I had somethi: 
in my nose. I said yes. More talk 
The doctor fel wrist and there 
was a hushed silence in the on 
After this there was a long conrsulta- 
tion, ending with the verdict which 
was translated t me: “You have 
1 cold.’ 

I agreed i f 
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emptying the horn. 
” said Aldwinckle, 


gulp for gulp, in 
‘It was an ordeal, 


but I just made A worse ordeal 
was to follow, though. Full of admira- 
tion for my feat and filled with 
brotherly love, the director leaned 


icroas the table and kissed me heartily. 
was the first time I had tasted a 
ne-soaked mustache [ thought, ‘the 
ngs I have done for Canada 
Back in Moscow the tireless VOKS 
nmediately placed the Canadians once 
on what Aldwinckle now called 
he art belt line’’—a new round 
sit ind entertainments The 


escaped on a midnight train bound for 
Leningrad where they had been invited 
to meet the members of the Leningrad 


Academy Institute. 


The meeting opened with everyone 
angry except Aldwinckle 
officials 


because the 


the academy 
Canadians were 
late for their 10.30 appointment; Varley 


answered: ‘How the devil can we talk 
with that table between us?’’ They got 
the point, and we drew up our chairs 
in civilized manner for a real talk.” 
Finally, the Leningrad visit turned out 
to be the most pleasant the Canadians 
experienced. 


Back in Moscow the Canadians made 


because he was once more confronted a startling discovery. They were not 
with a hated board table. “‘Aldwinckle by any means the only guests of VOKS 
saved the day,”’ said Varley later. ‘“‘He on this cultural tour. An invitation 
could always find something to say awaited them to a farewell dinner in 
in trying circumstances. One of the the banquet hall of the Kremlin, along 


directors asked through the interpreter, 


‘Why does Mr. Varley say nothing?’ | 


with about two thousand persons who 
had Russia, 


been on similar tours of 
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Canadians had 


none of whom the 
countered. 
Aldwinckle was anxious to see some 
of the other buildings inside the Krem 
lin walls—particularly the interior of 


the colorful domed church which he and 
Varley had painted from the outside ind ¢ 
A special invitation had to be ob Fisher 
tained, passport and other document perce! 
produced and checked. Finally Ald in thi 
winckle received the necessary permis involv 
sion. Constantine asked to be allowed Las 
to take his wife along, since she had ninet 
never been inside the Kremlin sters 
Aldwinckle’s diary entry of the visit Fishe! 
tells the story: and $ 
Marit 


pious 


the g¢ 





ro\ 


that vet another: making lite 





the Oo] 
e€ ed ( r te tr t > I 
: ‘ al 
fi 
i We ‘ l } 
. . . ’ el 
ng o 
r 
weit 
‘ 
¢ id 
‘ f th 
y nilli 
bvl 
is 
nd 
ot 
¢ 4} t 
‘ ‘ I 
t ect f Hov 
: V 
\fter his tour of the Kremlin build 
ings Aldwinckle made his way to the 
banquet hall where he joined epre 





sentatives from Italy, Britain, Fran I ; 
West Germany, Mexico, Finland, Ind 
ind South America. Rumor had 
high Russian officials were presiding - 
the head table——but the dining |} A 
ipparently a quarter of a mile long and 
the Canadians could not see that 
Toasts were offered over loudspeaker! 
to all countries, including the United 
States, although the Canadians saw n | 
Americans There was dancing te! 
ird to a surprisingly good j bar 
but the Canadians left early Phe 
plane for home was to take tl 
4.30 a.m, 
As the undersized and ancient Ru " 
sian plane winged its way toward 
Prague, Aldwinckle passed the time 
by sketching what he could see throug! 
i window: part of a battered o 
stained engine cowl and a little whit : 
cloud beyond. Then he flipped the page 
ind sketched the heads of two sleepin 
Czech passengers ' 
Presently the stewardess, dressed 
Russian style in a plain skirt and 
sweater, leaned over and said that | 
making drawings was not permitted 
during flight would he please han¢ a 
over the book so she could show wi! t i, 
he had been drawing to the plan 
commander? 
Aldwinckle gave her the sketch book : 
She was a long time in the pilot's 1 
compartment Then she silently re 


sur 


when the Iron ¢ 
Aldwinckle flipped 


turned it. Later, 
tain was far behind, 


through the pages. The careless draw 
ing of the engine cowl of the ancient 
Russian plane, framed against a litt 
cloud, was missing. 
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The War Against the 
Lobster Poachers 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 


their own regulations, they 
trickery. For instance, when fishermen 


bobbing seagull 
they’re marked with wooden buoys. 
For identification, each man paints his 
buoys with a special combination of 


curious because 


hand-carved, hand-painted and tied to 





ind canners is at least $2 millions. 
Fisheries officials believe perhaps fifteen 
percent of the 6,700 licensed lobstermen 
in this part of the Southern Gulf are 


involved, 


Last year this area accounted for 
ninety percent of the 149,000 live lob- 
sters and 13,100 traps seized by 
Fisheries men, the 440 prosecutions 
and $7,000 in fines levied in all three 
Maritime provinces. This reflects a 


pious local philosophy that God, not 


the government, put the lobsters in the 


sea, 

But the government makes the rules. 
lo enforce them the Fisheries Depart- 
ment has about two hundred uniformed 
protection officers and part-time war- 
dens in the Maritimes, plus a hand- 
picked squad of eight trouble-shooters, 
n occasional chartered aircraft and 
twenty-two coastal patrol boats, 
headed by the Cygnus, a converted 
minesweeper. But, since the depart- 
ment has other duties to perform, only 
bout sixty men and ten boats are free 

operate in the black-market area. 
[heir task is tough—-they must cover 

suughly two thousand miles of coast- 
ne, observing the comings and goings 
three thousand boats and almost 
ven thousand fishermen. Law-abid- 
ing or not, all fishing boats look alike 

There are close to sixty licensed can- 
neries in this part of the Southern Gulf 
ind they turn out about three quarters 
of the Maritimes annual pack of eight 
million pounds. Since they’re the 
obvious outlet for illegal lobsters, all 
must be watched. Fishermen’s homes 
ind the woods around hide scores of 
bootleg canneries, financed often by 


egitimate factories. 
How to Catch a Canner 


What makes this black market suc- 
essful is precisely what made _ boot- 
legging of another kind prosper in the 
thirsty Twenties: lobsters are in heavy 
demand from Halifax to Hollywood, 
nd the Fisheries laws have as many 
opholes as a herring seine. 

Black marketing begins when fisher 

en boat their illegal catches. They 
| them, in nine cases out of ten, to a 

nner or his buyer for anything from 
cents a pound the lowest black 
irket rate to thirty, the usual price 
legal lobsters. The canner, in turn, 
ells his pack to ‘“assemblers,”” lobster 
vholesalers 

For Fisheries men, breaking this 
hain of events can be an adventure in 
frustration. For example, since both 
fishermen and canners are licensed by 
the Fisheries Department, the threat of 

inceling permits would seem to be 
the trump ace. Not so. “If we take 
iway a fisherman’s license,’’ Fisheries 
men say, ““‘we only create one more man 
to watch full time.”’ 

Canners are safe on another count. 
In New Brunswick and P. E. I., the 
mly license a canner needs is issued 
inder the federal Meat and Canned 
Foods Act, which has to do with 
sanitation in canneries that ship their 
Dp 


icks across provincial or internationa 
borders A dirty cannery can be closed 
ight, but not a tidy plant that deals in 
black-market lobsters Only 
minister of fisheries himself can shut 
down a cannery for black marketing 
n recent memory, this has never beer 
done 

Fisheries officers can take canners 
nd fishermen to court But fir 


0 catch them with the 


Here, if they iren’t hog-tied by 


1 a string of 20 lobster traps. 
seasons, with Fisheries boats lurking To escape detection most poachers 


land their « atches at night 


take bearings from inshore landmarks 

a lighthouse or a beach 
their traps overboard unmarked 
night they retrieve them with grappling 
Others are more daring. 


where they're picked up by trucks and 
taken to licensed canneries or to hom« 
shelling and canning 
often the poacher escapes the 
taking lobsters ashore. 


Only a genuine 


LAZBOY 


can give you this comfort 


[~~ o----— ----------- 


SEND FOR THIS FREE FOLDER 


Deluxe Upholstering Company Limited 
Waterloo, Ontario 
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employed by the canneries, go alongs 
the coast at night in large smacks. 
meet fishing boats and transact busi 
ness over the gunwhales. Once a buver 
gets his lobsters ashore he i practk alls 
scot-free, so long as they aren't short 
Chere’s nearly alway n open season 
on somewhere in the Maritime Con 
fronted by Fisheries men, he can claim 
that the lobsters were bought legally 
Che lobster cops have to prove other 
wise. They seldom can 
Short lobsters require more car 

Fishermen sometimes drag them int« 


port in burlap bags, tied beneath their 





1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 










In some canneries wardens now kee 
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HO A THK IT mouth 2° eras 


If you are like most people—including myself— 

















you think long distance telephone calls cost ote 
about 100% MORE than they actually do. For officers can pr 
instance, how much do you think it costs to epost Ah gids sm es 
phone to VANCOUVER FROM MONTREAL? Meat and Canned Food 
$6.00? $8.00? $25.00? — ees 

My guess was $7.25. In a recent survey, the 
average “guesstimate’” was $6.15. The actual ns ted 
cost? $3.05! 

Yes, $3.05 for a three minute conversation * oe a pers “ aieaiadial ‘Gia 
after 6 p.m., station to station, with all the satis- 


faction that a personal conversation gives. I'm timized. Most of the letters were ‘ 


using long distance a lot more often now that 
I’ve discovered how little it actually costs. them and had been lent to fishermen t 
e +} y r as | fiat 
r a g 1 
p is . K 
f el nd [ 
Warned by Nursery Rhymes N 


mp COSTSLESS THAN YOU THINK | 2" ust en 
S\ -Use it often agg yar ga 





t I it j 
Prove it for yourself. How does your “guesstimate heager a 
compare with the actual rates on the following long oyphstotrr a 49 ' 
di 1ance call r extant Almost eve! fishing 
Halifax to Winnipeg $2.50 Winnipeg to Fredericton. . $2.35 nd canne n d in } 
Saint John to Edmonton. . $3.00 Regine to Toronto $2.20 ng has its own warning svster 
Montreal to Halifax $1.40 Calgary to Montreal $2.80 some sections of the Northumberland . 
Straits r i al ) hte ft -_ 


Toronto to Vancouver $7.95 Vancouver to Saskatoon. . .$1.75 
ABOVE RATES IN EFFECT 6 P.M. to 4.30 AM gant tapos ' a 


United to Serve Canada STATION TO STATION An< 


MARITIME TELEGRAPH & TELEPHONE COMPANY LIMITED New Brunswick officer a vent 
THE NEW BRUNSWICK TELEPHONE COMPANY LIMITE intil he discovered that a sister of 
THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA. > f the most notorious poachers w 


MANITOBA TELEPHONE SYSTEM a er A) ~ ge operatol 

ie . > ‘ y ab nt 
S TCHEW GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES WioKS : canner, Wnose plant ta 
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ALBERTA GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES —_ 
BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Oo 


sit in a truck a few hundred yards 
and lean on the horn when the I sherk 














officer came in sight Another pak 

? BE Y 4 children to play outside his canne 

LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE — Ong ‘ and, at the approach of anyone, to sta 
' singing nursery rhymes. When he 
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Three Blind Mice all short 
lobsters were quickly hidden under a 
tr ip door 


1¢ ard 


Every time 
Ste. Marie Sur Mer, off the New Bruns 
wick coast, a latter-day 
scoots around on a motorcycle with the 
news. One officer in Nova Scotia used 
to marvel at the hard-working woman 
who was always busy hanging up het 
wash each time he sailed into the harbor 
it Pictou Island. Not until he arrived 
there one stormy day did he realize that 


she was signaling his presence Else 
why was she hanging out her clothes in 
the rain 
Unlike most other policemen who 
n count on stool pigeons to make 


sleuthing easier, lobster cops get few 


tips some honest’ fishermen are 


tip 
ifraid to squeal on poachers,”’ says 
Frank Campbell, a provincial fisheries 


official in P. E. | 


used to be a poacher himself But 


who admits that he 


others just tolerate poac hing as another 
way of life.’ 
It’s an old way of lift Back in 19 
eral middle-aged fishermen who ay 


ed before commiussion investiga 


yn of the lobster industry testified 
idly that they belonged to ‘“‘the 
rd generation of poachers One 
tn 1 retired Fisheries office 
entured that to stop poaching alongs 
he north shore of P. E. I ‘vou’d | 
o call out the militia 
Chat 1937 probe revealed a comi 





pera Situation where overnignt i 


ries officers turned poacher ind 
chers became Fisheries officer It 
quite common,” reported Com 
ssioner Arthur T. LeBlanc to see 


that a guardian finds himself presiding 





ver the protection of lobster 
section where he has been very suc 
before 


essful in poaching the yea 


And,”’ he added, “if anything is needed 
to make the situation worse, it is the 
fact that his appointment has been 
obtained for him through the influence 
of men who are poachers in the very 
district assigned to him.”’ 

The department has had only one 
known fifth columnist in recent years 
Last fall Allan Robichaud, a district 
protection officer who /ives in Moncton 
N.B., grew suspicious of one of his 
wardens. The man was forever leading 
patrol boats off on wild Loose chases 
Talking to him one night Robichaud 
isually mentioned that he planned to 
iid a nearby cannery next day to 
earch for shorts. The warden didn’t 
take part in the raid, but while Robi 
haud was at the cannery three truck 
ads of lobsters arrived. ““‘We measured 
says Robichaud, ‘and 
T hat was 


housands,”’ 

here wasn’t a single short. 

1ust too good to be true.”’ The warden 
signed 


In their catalogue of frustration 


Fisheries men allot a prominent place, 


Many 


govern 


ddly enough, to the courts. 
igistrates don’t share the 


nent’s serious view of illegal lobstering 


Last June in Queens County, P B.I., a 


| 


i 


minimum fine 1s one 





sherman pleaded guilty to having 420 
orts. The magistrate fined him five 
lollars. ‘“That’s just like a license to go 
yut and do it again,”’ said one annoyed 
Not long ago a‘ 
vas caught with three thousand short 
His fine 


n the state ot 


sheries officer anne! 


twenty-five dollars 
Maine, 


dollar for each 


obsters 
where the 
llegal lobster, he would have been hit 
or $3,000 or a stiff jail term Some 


fishing organizations, notably the 4,000 
member United Maritime Fishermen, a 
marketing co operative that has been 


scale for 


rying loud and long against illegal 
have advocated the 


Canada has a 


»bstering, same 


Canada. 


maximum fine of $1,000-—yet to be 


mposed 


I 





but no minimum 
Lacking much help from the courts 
isheries officers have evolved their 
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a lobster cop comes near 


Paul Re vere 


2) 


own way of iling with violators down harder today than « b bst« 
Last summer two protection officers in few of them believe they can t h mm 
P. E. I. spotted lobster boats converg black market merely b n t I 
ing on a buyer’s smack at sea They seizing lobster ind halir me ‘ 
waited until transactions were court The b k hel; \, id 
complete then arrested the buver He Loran Baker hief Fisheries nM 

had eighteen hundred pounds of lob eM é 

sters—-only a quarter of them short educate these men w | 
for which he Jus I i > ) ul I ‘ ! 
A new regulation, just put i t } I 1) Of 

enabled the otTicers é i it ‘ | 

load He had .. n t x é I 

he even went rt H k her I ‘ i 


turned out A 


Though | 
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~ But Why Don’t YOU 
To The Saints? 





Pray 














J » the Sain we know, i 
‘ ( Olic practice 
M if ¢ pit ee! reygar 
epi illy, furile even idola 
Lhey 1¢ hat all prayer 
De if eda dairec ro God. nd 
er eed for s 1 intercessors 
! i Saints. Indeed, some 
eem to think that the Carholic venera 
Of the Saints 1s in Opposition to the 
trine that Christ is the one Mediator 
( 1 mar 
If it is rd for others tO understand 
why Cathol pray » the Saints, it is 
] y if Cathe § i nderstand 


ther Christians do not so pray It 








custom which has been observed in 
e Church since the ume of theApostles 
Its merits are clearly indicated in both 
the Old 7 ment and the New, and 
Cath world over rest 
(,0d doe leed ster witt 
i € pray iressed 
‘ f by His friend e Saints 
It sounds illog Cathol re 
e in € Apt Creed i Cleve l 
the Co , f Saints 
nd en scOM at pr r he Saints 
The dift ity eems t S, is at 
re confusion concerning just what 
€ Sain re i here certainly con 
fusion concerning the Catholic attitude 
yward Saints, and Catholic customs with 
pect em 
Belief in the Saints depends upon the 
n n that we can help one another 
vith 1; 


this. We read, for example 


n Genesis. God's instructions to Abime 


ech to ask Abraham to pray for him 
He shall pray for thee, and thou shal 
r Gen. 20 
God had mercy on the children of 
Israel be ise Moses pray 1 for them 





Ar another time God and my 





all pray for you; for him 


(Job 42:8). The n 





SUPREME 





Testament contains equally convincing 
testimony. St. Paul asks repeatedly for 
he prayers of the faithful. In the Epistle 
of St. James, we find: “And pray one for 
another that ye may be healed.” (Jas 

if 

If God heeds the prayers offered by 
sinful mortals in behalf of one another, 
how much more surely will he listen co 
his friends, the Saints in Heaven, who 
are ina position tO know the needs ex 
1 in Our prayers to them? If the in 
al appeal 


in Heaven, how much 


presse 


of one for another” is 





more 


will God hearken to the swell 





rus of prayer rising up from the 

communion of the faithful” in Heaven 
and on earth? And if the Saints in 
Heaven are not concerned for us, why 
snoulda 


rh 


there “be joy in the presence of 
of God over one sinner that 


Luke 15:10)? 


If you want 


e ingels 
repentet! 
to know more ibout the 
Saints and how they can he lp you, write 
today for our Free Pamphlet entitled 
But Why Don't YOU Pray To The 
It will be mailed in a plain 
wrapper. Nobody will call on you. Write 
today — ask for Pamphlet No. MM-47 


Saints?” 
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next generation of lobster fishermen.” 

At each meeting Robichaud’s star 
speaker was Dr. D. G. Wilder, from 
the Fisheries Research Board’s Atlantic 
Andrew’s, N.B 


Se 


biological station at St 
Wilder is a tall square-jawed man of 
who looks more like yesterday's star 
halfback than the popular conception 
is one of the 


of a scientist But he 
world’s leading authorities on Homarus 
iamericanus—-the North American lob- 
ster——and for the past twelve years he 
has studied little else. It’s on the find- 
ings of Wilder and his staff of four that 
the government bases its lobstering 
regulations 

Hen e many a poat her’s eyes popped 
this summer when he read the 
phlet Robichaud gave him. Written by 
Wilder, it states plainly that the laws 


closed 


pam- 


that make poaching a crime 


seasons have little or no conservation 


value. This is why: in summer, in order 


to grow. the lobster breaks out of his 


form-fitting corset, dines ravenously 


ind, while 


he increases fifteen percent in 


a new bigger shell hardens, 
length 
ind fifty percent in weight 

In this molting period the lobster 
being hungry, is easily caught. But he 
is also soft and scrawny 
reason, in 1874 


lobster 
hit its stride the 


poor eating 
: 
For this when the 


Maritime 


beginning t« 


industry was just 


federal! 


Government banned trapping in July 
and August 
of older never-been-fished-before lob- 


off 


Soon, as the vast reserve 


sters vanished, yearly landings fel 
sharply. Open seasons were shortened, 
in the hope of reducing the amount of 
fishing and so maintaining the stocks. 
In some areas, over the years, seasons 
were cut to two months; in others to six 

Seasons were pegged, not only to the 
lobster’s habits, but also to the fisher 


Where they 


mackerel or cod seasons or 


mans conflicted with 
with plant 
ing or harvesting times (many lobster 
men are part-time farmers) the lobster 
seasons were altered—-Homarus ameri 


canus, who doesn’t migrate, would still 


be there. The net result, often, was an 
open invitation to poachers For 
example, the open season in most of the 
Southern Gulf of St. Lawrence—the 
worst poaching waters runs from 
May 1 to June 30. Within the next 


months the lobsters there have 
molted, taken on new shells and grown 


bigger. The crop is ready. But the 
fishermen, according to law, are su] 
posed to leave them alone until the 
next May 1. 

Now along comes Dr. Wilder wit! 
word that the law is an ass, in effect 
it thinks the present closed seasons ars 
Tagging experi 
ments have proved that in most parts of 
the Maritimes, with two-month seasons 
or six, eighty percent of the legal-sized 
Only so many lobster 


saving the lobster. 


crop is caught 
are available each year, he says, and 
trapping them for one month or nin 
will neither increase nor reduce the 
catch appreciably. The solution to th 
problem, Wilder says 
round fishing, 
August and possibly September when 
the lobsters are molting and mating 

Reaction to this opinion is mixed 
Wilder suspects that poachers no more 


is to have ye 


except during July 


yearn for legal year-round fishing than 
Prohibition 
abolished, and for the same reason 
‘As long as there are more law-abiding 
fishermen than poachers,’ 


the rum runners wanted 


he says, “‘the 
poacher can make an easy profit. While 
the honest fishermen’s traps are ashore 
from other 


his only competition is 


poachers , 
\ Lobster’s a Family Man 


Fisheries men, an the othe: 


Most 
hand, are in favor of ending closed 
seasons and Watson has recommended 


it to Ottawa If we didn’t have to rur 
after poachers all the time and patro 
imaginary lines at sea,”’ he says, “‘we 
could turn most of our men loose on 
more serious problem-—short lobsters 
Wilder terms the wholesale landing « 
undersize lobsters a major threat to the 
industry Biologists concede that the 
lobster, who is even more of a family 
than the probably 
fished to extinction 3ut if 
fishermen persist in landing shorts the 
day of the big lobster will end and the 
profit will go out of lobster 
legal Southern Gulf lobsters averaged 
today a litth 


man rabbit, can 


never be 


fishing 
three pounds in 1873 
over half a pound 

Size limits in force since 1940 are 
designed to let lobsters spawn at least 
once and reach the size that hrings in 
the most money before they’re served 


up on a plate. Size limits come under 
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KNOCKDOWN 


THE NEW BOXING ring recently 
Madison 


knocked down 


installed in Square 
Garden can be 
almost as fast as some fighters 
This is impor- 


we could name 


tant to the Garden, with its 
quick-change schedule of sports 
from boxing to basket- 
and back to 


Made of light- 


aluminum, 


events, 
ball to hockey 
boxing again. 
weight this ring 
promises to be more than a 
match for the toughest heavy- 
weight 


Aluminum 


ing news 


is constantly mak- 


in our Own sports 


world. Anglers, yachtsmen and 


other strenuous types go for 


the light, strong, non-rusting 


made by Canadian 


from ¢ 


equipment 
manufacturers anadian 
aluminum. Aluminum Company 


of Canada, Ltd. (Alcan). 


Simply dissolve ond water all your house 
plants, garden flowers, vegetables, shrubs 
ond town. Feeds instantly. 1 deoler con't 
supply send $1 for! Ib. Mokes 





/ 


the vague im pe rsonal heading of con 
servation. ““Talk conservation to fisher 
men,” MacKichan, of 
Halifax, general manager of the United 
Maritime “tell 


they can fishery for the 


Savs d. H 
Fishermen, them that 
protect the 


ind you might a 


next generation well 
be talking Cree Indian They're 
interested in money— now.”’ 

Money is exactly the theme of the 


propaganda that is now being directed 
fishermen Wilde 
pamphlet tells them about the men 


at short-lobster 


Fourchu, a village on the southea 
coast of Cape Breton In 1947 the 
voluntarily raised their size limit fron 
ibout seven inches to about nins It 
meant they had to throw bach bout 
fifty percent of the lobsters they were 
then landing, but the went ahead 
anyway. The nearby community f 
L’Archeveque had raised ze lin 


fifteen years before and prospered The 


we" 
By 19 


were setting 


lobsters responded, but fast 


the Fourchu fishermen 


fewer traps, catching fewer but bigger 
lobsters and for every dollar the 
earned before they now had §$!1 
Moreover, on both sides of Fourcl 
where regulations were unchanged. in 
comes remained the same 


Only Dumbells Take Shorts 


Wilder 


who profit 


contends that the only mer 


from short lobsters are the 
Most fishermen,”” he 


i clobbe ring and they don’t 


cannery owners 
take 
even know it 


Says, 
He gives this example 
suppose a fisherman in Alberton caught 
5.000 short lobsters Ihe 
1,700 pounds If 
he were lucky enough to get the 


and sold 
would weigh about 


going 


rate for legal lobsters (about thirty 
cents a pound) they would bring hin 
about $510. At the black market rats 
ten cents) he would get $170. Allowed 
to reach legal size the same lobsters 


would weigh about 3,000 pounds and 


almost twice as much 


for them at the Lo} 


bring $900 


the fisherman got 
j 


price and five times the black market 
value 

‘Lobster don migrate 
Wilder so when the fishermen in on 
irea toss the small ones back in the 
know they'll still be around in anothe 
year bigger and more valuabk 
Taking them as shorts is just pl 
lumb.” 

Last summer at one of the meetings 
he addressed Wilder made this point 
One fisherman stood up, puzzled, “‘D« 
you mean to say when we take a short 
we're stealing from ourselve Wilder 
paused to let the meaning sink ir 

Exactly.’ 

But. ironically, the best argument fi 


conservation Was 
by the 
1953 fishermen in the Alberton-Tignisi 


provided this ye 

men who practice it least Ir 
area of western P. E. | the worst 
poaching grounds landed 850,00 
pounds of lobsters in the open season 
Then 
officers there 
the black market was the bri 
This year legal 


after the season closed, Fisheries 


noticed that activity or 
kest ever 
landings in 


though 


creased for the rest of P. E. | iround 





Alberton and ‘Tignish they fell 
622,000 pounds i loss on the vear 
28.000 pounds and almost $70,000 

Che lobster is an amazing creature 
He can go without fe od for sever 
months at a stretch, grow a new claw 
if he loses one in an undersea battl 
crawl backwards at preat speed wher 
he’s alarmed: and some observe! 
he can perform even more iniike 
feats. Last June at Little Pond, P.E.1 
Fisheries officer Pete McLellan stoppes 
i well known poacher car ontl ( 
McLellan opened the trunk It 
filled with illegal lobsters 

Well, I'll be damned!” 1 the 
0 ner | VY Must ot nuck nt? ‘ 
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grounds until the match was over, 
when the horses would be harnessed 
again and the family would be driven 
home. 

Winston Churchill did not go to Eton 
but chose Harrow, where he achieved 
no success at sport or learning. Nehru 
went to Harrow and returned to India 
determined to work for his country’s 
liberation from the British yoke. Stan 
ley Baldwin was also a Harrovian 
although he did not smoke a pipe until 
his later years. 

Naturally the satirists have had their 
fling; and sometimes the most pointed 
darts came from old boys of the two 
schools. In Who’s Who, Osbert Sitwell, 
the famous poet and essayist, includes 
the item: ‘“‘Educated during the holi 
days from Eton.’ 

In the days when the Liberals and 
the Tories dominated the political scene 
more than half the ministers were old 
Etonians “It is not a school,” said 
the great Lloyd George, “‘so much as 
Another critic de 
clared that Eton was not so mu 


a secret society 


n 
secret society as a trade union But 
overwhelmingly the British parliament 
and the British diplomatic corps have 
been dominated by men who went to 
Eton or Harrow —and principally Eton 


ladpoles Under Top Hats 


It was not until Labour came to 
power in 1945 that the tradition waned 
for a time and Haileybury College and 
Winchester took Eton’s place because 
Clement Attlee went to the former and 
Stafford Cripps and Hugh Gaitskell to 
Actually Hugh Dalton, the 
first Labour Chancellor of the Ex 


the latter 


chequer in 1945, went to Eton but the 
lories hurriedly explained that he had 
belonged to the lowest form of school- 


boy by being i day 


scholar and not 
living in 


But before your democratic breast 


bursts with indignation let us remem 
ber that Eton became the nursery of 
the nation’s leaders in politics and 
liplomacy in the years when Britain 
was a great expanding imperial power 
She had to send men ibroad who were 
ncorruptible and, to use a colloquial 
phrase, would not let the side down 
yr in matters of sex go native. In other 
words they were taught team spirit 
when they were so young that they 
looked like tadpoles under their top 
hats. 

There is much to be said for the team 
spirit and there is something to be said 
igainst it. The smaller boys at Eton 
ire made to “‘fag In other words 
they run errands and tidy up for the 
lordly ones in the fifth and sixth forms 
Many appointments in later life are 


made on the basis of ‘“‘He was my fag 
it Eton.”’ 

It was against this vstem that 
Rudyard Kipling hurled the words 
Some day we shall lose India becausse 
it will be ‘Stinky’s’ turr If that 
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needs translation it means that a school- 
boy loyalty could cause the prime min- 
ister to send out the wrong man as 
viceroy 

But let us look at the system with 
appraising and unprejudiced eyes. A 
small island like Britain, administering 
vast continents and all shades and 


creeds of human beings, must train 
men who are dedicated to leadership. 
In effect Eton and Harrow say to their 
boys: “This is not the road to wealth 
You will never be paid enough to be 
ible to save any substantial sum. But 
you will have the power and the glory, 
sink 


and if you fail you will into 


obscurity You must serve the state 
with integrity above everything else 
What is more you must 


many 


realize that 
genius springs from sources 
born sometimes in a herdman’s shed 
or in a Manchester slum. When genius 
have had every 


ippears, you who 


idvantage-—-must serve under it, for 

genius cannot be denied.” 
Thus you find the aristocratic Tory 

Party in the 19th century 


3enjamin Disraeli, son of a Jewish man 


choosing 


of letters with almost no social back 
ground, as their leader and prime 
minister. In later years they backed 
the Birmingham businessman, Neville 
Chamberlain, and the _ industrialist, 
Stanley Baldwin, for the 
And, conversely, they did 


same roles 
their best 
to prevent the premiership of Winston 
Churchill, nephew of the Duke of Marl- 
borough 

But what of the boy 
Harrow and is destined for 


; 


who gyoes o 


| ton or 
more than an ordinary life 


What effect have these boarding schools 


iothing 


pon him? 
At a very 
preparatory boarding school and, to 


tender age he is sent oO 


passes from the family 
hols”’ 


large extent 
rele He comes home “‘for the 
but his real world is the school His 
irents take him to t! 
then shove him back 


e pantomime at 
hristmas and 
» school. The same thing is happening 
have ilso gone 


They 


nis sisters 


» boarding schools where they play 
round hockey to take their minds off 
e fact that they are females In 
ch circles the teen-ager beloved of 
\merican films, is unknown And 


ince | am an honest observer of the 
iman comedy, let me admit that the 


nglish girl in her sports dress lose 
ymething essential as she swipe ‘ 
ill with her hockey stick 
It is n undeniable fact that mon 
™e Who | in ifford to mt nd tne 
lren to private boarding ChOK 
nfiuence nd the joys <« far 
e stead reduced A great pe 
said Give me a child ur 


The boarding-school systen 
n is almost as powerful as the 
(Church 


Chere are many dialects and accer 


this rain-soaked island Paradox 


ally the Scottish tongue is an asset but 
the Lancashire accent is not-—-except 
circles 


n industrial and music-hall 














On the other hand the out-and-out 


Cockney, the semi-Cockney and even 


the soft breathy Cockney accent is a 
social liability. This may seem tawdry 
but it is true. I am sorry to say that 
even in modern Britain the manner of 
speech is almost more important than 
its meaning. 

Snobbery? In a way, yes. On the 
other hand there is a robust demox 
racy 
achievement no 


which acclaims personality and 


matter from what 
then in any 


talented 


source it springs. But 


society the gifted man or 
It is the ordinary 


decent little people who suffer from the 


woman can succeed 


system. 
I have long been aware of the faults 
of the 
by a 


English public-school system 


strange quirk these private 
dubbed publi Yet if I 


power to end it I 


schools are 
had the 


hesitate and 


would 


perhaps, in the end, | 


would ask for time to give it further 
study 

3ut there is one factor which grows 
more powerful all the time, and is 
causing not only much worry but 
great deal of hardshiy I refer to that 


old devil 
To maintain a boy 


finance 

at a good publi 
school costs his parents from 400 to 
150 pounds a year. The father cannot 
charge that outlay against his income 
tax, nor can he claim any rebate for 
the taxes he has to pay to support the 
In fact we have the odd 


state schools 


Situation of parents subsidizing the 
state schools by paying taxes and then 
state of the cost of 


by relieving the 
educating their children. 


Home Life Is Weakened 


laxation is so heavy in Britain that 
in expenditure of 450 pounds a yea 
means either a very heavy outlay ot 
available income or the sacrifice ot 
capital. The area of hardship expands 


ind the chancellor of the 
like Miss Ot 


ill the time 
exchequer can only say, 
that he regrets 

I think 
system of education as exemplified by 
Eton, Haileybury and Win 


does harm by keeping young 


myself that tie monastic 
Harrow 
chester 
girls and young boys from the enjo 

stimulation of mixing 


Most 


ment ind =the 


of inte 1% 


With each other 


y 
ind most of life’s tragedies come fron 
the relation of the sexes 

It is a bad thing when the emo 
tionalism of the young has it outlet 
in the companionship of one f the 
same sex. God created male and female 
and it w never intended that the 
should be segregated for long period 
it a time If the French and the 
Americans lean to one extreme, | think 


that the children of the better-off fan 


lies in Britain pay a he y price for 

Finally there he undoubted 
that the influence of home life n 
be weakened severely by the b dir 
chool en In man ‘ } 
other hand it is bad when omar! 
rele ted the role of a met o1 
pipe I i} I em t 
I APOLOGIZI J Kd 
f rnin ai é 
y I emem he I t the be 
nit , t} ette ae thedl as a 
t e House Commons tl } ; 
Le disadvantags , ; 
ndependent s« ‘ n Britair 

But On MI he d 
the ming I drew } ‘ 

t 

I 8 onsk Fr , I 
toward the end ort speec! nd her 
p used dangerously 

Just said the miner MP, and ever 


John joined in the laughter. 7 
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medicated with six of the 
medicatic ised in 





famous Vicks VapoRub. 


OF COLDS 


Just like Vicks famous flavor cough drops, new 
Vicks Wild Cherry Cough Drops are medicated 
really medicated 
ingredients of Vicks VapoRub 


give more relief 


with the throat-soothing 
That's why 
from every drop! 
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LTS My WIFES 
SHE SAYS 


LABATT 
KEMINOS HER 
A MAN ABOUT 
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J. ARTHUR RANK 


\ ORGANIZATION 


presents 
THE 


‘Seexers 


in EASTMAN COLOR 












ae Ss +a tring 
JACK HAWKINS 
GLYNIS JOHNS 


and ivibipducing LAYA RAK! 


A thrilling, action-packed 
adventure story of heroism 
and forbidden love told with 
all the dramatic force of a 


great motion picture . . . filmed 


against the exotic tropical back- 
ground of New Zealand. 


movies fo watch for 
“THE BEACHCOMBER” 


Starring 
ROBERT NEWTON GLYNIS JOHNS 
DONALD SINDEN 
COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR \ 








“THE YOUNG LOVERS” 


Sterring 
ODILE VERSOIS DAVID KNIGHT 


One of the most tender 
and moving stories ever 
brought to the screen. 





“ROMEO & JULIET’ 


color by 
TECHNICOLOR 


DON’T MISS IT! 


(oe) Lil, [em-lele), miem (e)8):; 
LOCAL THEATRE 
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Backstage at Ottawa 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 





points that may be important, but that 
they feel are a lot less important than 
having the seaway built. 


WHEN THE COLOMBO Plan Con 
sultative Committee ends its annual 
meeting here Oct. 9 after three weeks’ 
work by officials and ministers, its 
biggest single job will have been to 
produce the Plan 
yw 1954 

Canada as host country will have 


Colombo Report 


the initial printing and hopes to make 
this report the handsomest since the 
Colombo Plan went into actual opera 


tion three years ago. Graphs and 
pictures will brighten its pages-—-hith 


r 


o solid masses of rather small type 
Facts and figures in the report will 
be cheerful, too This great inter 
national scheme for the capital de 
velopment of Southeast Asia has now 
been operating long enough to sh 


When the 


Committee finishes add 





positive and visible results 
Consultative 
ing up its figures, it will certainly show 
thousands of horsepower developed in 


new hydro-electric projects, thousands 


of new acres irrigated, thousands of 
people therefore getting a little more 


oO eat 


There are some other facts equally 


pertinent, though, which the report 
will not contain 


[t will not, for example, bring out 
the fact that contributions from the 
western countries are almost certain 
to fall far short of the original target 
probably by hundreds of millions of 
dollars The target set at the con 
ferences of 1950 was $5 billions over 
About half of it w 
raised by the Asian countrie 


lve The rest 





them 
in unspecified shares, 
I contributed by Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand and 


he United States 


Canada 


Precise totals are hard to t, be 


wishes to re 





iuse no country 
lifference between promise and pet 
formance in the Colombo Plan. How 
evel we ire now past the half-w 
mark of the six-year pl in. Considerab! 


less than half their intended share 





been contributed by the western 


tions here is no indication, eit! 
that any of them propose to increase 
its rate of contribution 

Asian countries are facing this deficit 
realistically 
be able to find more capita! from het 


India, for one, hopes to 


own resources, and thus keep the total 
dimensions of the plan somewher: 
near the original target. In any case, 
half a loaf is better than no bread lhe 
Colombo Plan is bringing tremendous 
benefit to Southeast Asia, and nobody 
is shedding idle tears because it’s doing 
| 


less than had been hoped for at the 





tart 
But the $5 billion target set in 1950 
vas the best guess that could be made, 
it the time, of the minimum required 
to make an effective improvement in 
the Asian standard of living So far, 
our contributions have not attained 
that estimated minimum 

In the background notes handed out 
to the Affairs 


Department when the Colombo Plan 


press by the External 


Conference in Ottawa was announced, 
there is no mention of any target figure 
having been set at Colombo. It will be 
interesting to see whether this omission 
is repeated in the 1954 annual report 
produced by the Consultative Com- 
mittee, 


ANOTHER FACT 
tainly not appear in the Colombo Plan 
Report for 1954: 

Canada’s 


which will cer- 


much-vaunted contribu- 


tion of $25 millions each year does not, 
in fact, give the Asian countries a real 
$25 millions worth of capital goods. In 
some cases the real value of the goods, 
quoted in world market prices, has 
been only about half the nominal! dollar 
value. 

A good example is locomotives, of 
which Canada is donating 120 to India 


Nomi 


1 
I 


over a period of several vears 





nally this amounts to a ft of $2 
millions. Actually it is less than $12 
millions Canadian locomotives cost 
about $167,000 each India 


" 
oritain 


could buy 


locomotives in for less than 
$100,000, and in Germany for abou 


$85,000 


Of course India doesn’t complain 
ibout this Che locomotives are still 
gift India needs them badly ind 
asked for them. Besides, the proud and 


countries of Asia ire de 
offended, to know that 


sensitive 
lighted, not 
Colombo Plan contributions benefit the 
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\ 9 dal 
donor countrie is well, b ! idin 
employment in pl tha mig} 
otherwi have to close he ‘ 
think of the Colombo Plan not iY 
ilms-giving operation, but ce 
operative sche me tor mutual ad nt 


Not all Canadian official eem to 
r Administr 


Plan is nig 





think so 


our share in the Colombo 


garadl in several small ways ¢ 
instance (Canada refuses to |] tne 
freight on these valuable locomotives of 
our Since the Finance Dey irtment 
took the view tl India « nt t I 
i financial stake in the ype ion, Ine 
must move the locomotives from Kin 
ton, Ont to their destin I it ft 
own expense. Since India has 1 hi; 
of her own, the freight charges ar 


drain on those scanty Indian reserve 
of foreign exchange which the Colombe 
Plan is designed to build up 

Canada also refuses to pay the in 
surance on this costly freight. though 
Canada tried to insist that insurance 
taken out India drew the 


line at this, 


should be 
replying politely that if 
anv locomotives hould be lost in 
transit the Indian Government would 
replace them, but reserving the right te 
buy such replacement in the world 
market 

These charges of course e onl 


small fraction 


of what the capita 
equipment is worth, even at Germar 
India is receiving help from the 


But the 


prices 
donations penny-pinching 
administration does tend to produce 
the same mixed feelings that would be 
aroused by a Christmas gift sent by 


express, collect 


FAR FROM REALIZING this, some 
Canadians seem to expect what Edgar 
McInnis, president of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, once 


ratitude ic 


called “an abasement of 
this gift of $1.66 a year from eac! 
Canadian. One Canadian envoy in ar 
Asian country recently complained t} 
Canada wasn’t getting enough pul 
licity out of her contributions to th 
Colombo Plan. He thought Canadiar 
flour ought to be sent out in sacl 
marked “Gift of the Canadian Peopk 
Similar inscriptions could be stenciled 
on the locomotives and stamped on the 
ingots ot copper and aluminun ai 
this country is sending to Asia 

In fairness to the man who dream 


up this publicity stunt (which will no 


be done, anyway) it’s probable that he 


was merely trying to make sur 

Colombo Plan continues to get Car 
adian Government support. In spit 
of the 


from 


endorsements it has recei 
ill Opposition parties and f 
Canadians generally, the Colombo P! 
has never had more than lukewarr 
acquiescence from the Government « 
Canada. 

L. B. Pearson, Minister of Extert 
Affairs, and his officials have beer 
wholeheartedly in favor of it, b 
they’re uncomfortably aware of beir 
The Department 
Finance has always been grudgin 


Hon. Douglas Abbott once remarked 


ilone in this view. 


pouring $25 or $50 or $100 millior 
into the Colombo Plan won't reall 
make a significant difference’ ind t} 
Finance Department would rather 
have to collect the money 


C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade an 


whose opinion probabl 


more weight in this field than an 


Commerce, 


except those of the Prime Minister hin 


self. is interested in the Colombo P 


olely as a means of helping Canadi 
industry Far from ipologizins for the 
$167,000 locomotives, he would 

lese the reatest ju hicatior 
Colombo Plan could have. I I 
in operation an other e inoperal 
plant which is, nevertheles isef 
part of Canada’s def nse establisl er 

Walter Harris, the new Mir 
Finance is said to he even 1! 


Yolombo Plan thar 
It has to be 


Harris all over again, and it car 


suspicious of the (¢ 
j 


VM ‘ his predecessor 
old to him only as a scherre tl 


bring direct incontrovertible bens 


the Canadian peopl hi in | I 
is being done here seen I 
serious of any inter | 
Canada cipation in the Col 





Plan fe three vears it still 
On the other hand, there seems t« 
even | probability of any increase 
Canadian contribution I A 


riginally based on an esti: 
very least and most urgent reqrirerme! 


Since then, inflation has incr 


world market price so that D1 
today will buy much less than $ 
billions would have bought then. More 
over the western countries re putt 
in less than their intended share « r 
the original $5 billions. And to cay 
Canada is padding the figut t 


own donations by sending Canadciar 
goods which cost two-thirds as mucl 
gain as the Same goods would cost i 
other Colombo Plan countri 
It’s still a good thing for Canada and 
rood thing for Southeast Asia that 
we are doing this. But it does seen 


something less than pure altruisr * 





IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DU! 
Subscribers notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip 
tions are reminded of the ne ty of 
sending in their renewal erders promptly 


receiving 


The demand for copies to fill new orders 
is so great that w cannot guarantee the 
malling of even a single issue beyond the 
period covered by your subscription To 
avoid disappointment, your renewal order 
should be mailed to us promptly when 
you receive the “expiration notice 
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Who is Bodsworth trying to kid? 
Among the many benefits claimed by 
him for the new seaway (What Will the 
Seaway Do to Your Town? Aug. 1) is 
six cents more per bushel on prairie 
grain. Let me tell Bodsworth that we 
are only 450 miles from Churchill and 
grain shipped there from around here 
nets farmers just the same price as if it 
were shipped to the head of the lakes. 

The west will be stuck with its share 
of the cost of the seaway but our 
benefits will be nil because any loss of 
revenue to the railways will have to be 
made up mainly by the western prov 
Ordinary freight 
have doubled in the last year or two. 


inces rates here 
So, to keep the railways solvent. the 
only thing now is to raise the Crow’s 
Nest rates on grain 

The only ones who will benefit from 
Ontario, Quebec and 
Franklin, Syl- 


the seaway are 
the U S. 
vania, Sask. 


George F. 


@ Bodsworth “Chevrier esti 


mates that the seaway will cut costs six 


writes 
cents a bushel. . . this will mean a sav- 
ing of about $20 millions a year to 
prairie farmers.”’ It remains to be seen 
who will pocket the saving, the farmer 
or... the overseas or domestic buyers 
of wheat. Bodsworth (or Chevrier) 
would be right if he would first prove 
that once the seaway is built the farmer 
will be able to maintain his selling price 
of wheat at pre-seaway level ...—F. K. 
DeVos, St. Johns, Que. 


A Surprise for Jennifer 


Thanks for the surprise your Aug. 1 
James Hill gave me—-the 
newspaper he used for his painting had 


cover by 


my picture on the front 
I would like to say though I have 
never seen a bathroom decorated like 


HOTTER TO-MORROW | 


ruvmMb BEDI TION 


¢ Weather to Stey Mahi 0% 








The room was too warm jor Jennifer 


the one shown and painted such a 
furnacelike color. No wonder the man 
in the bathtub has to take along his ice 
Jennifer Williams, Grimsby 
Beach, Ont. 


cubes. 


Watching for the Mailbag 


After reading Prof. N. J. Berrill’s 
\re We Alone In The Universe? (June 
15) I was impressed by the way he 
summed up in a few paragraphs the 
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Who'll Get the Seaway 
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Savings? 


theory of evolution. However I re 
member thinking how 
readers were going to take exception 
; and they did, | 
Mailbag of the Aug. 1 issue 

Whether or not we believe in Dar 


many smug 


novice in the 


winism, how long will it be before 
intelligent people realize that, if we are 
to progress, orthodox religion — like any 
science devoted to the betterment of 
mankind 
proven facts even if they are contra 


dicted by the Bible E. W 
Ruthven, Ont 


must evolve and conform to 


K lassen 


The Haliburton Country 


Writers frequently belittle the Bay 
of Fundy tides by quoting the figures 
for Saint John harbor where the rise 
and fall is only David 


ibout 28 feet 





MacDonald does this in his otherwise 
excellent article, Sam Slick Slept Here 
July ] At A vonport the tide 
rises and falls 46 feet. At Burntcourt 
Head the rise and fall is 49 feet, and 
at Truro high water is 27 feet above 
mean sea level or about twice the figure 
for Saint John Harbor D. Davison, 
Bass River, N.S 


Saluting in the Shower 


In your article, Look What They’ ve 
Done to the Mounties (July 15) there 
appeared a statement that a recruit 


while in the shower gave a “snappy 
soapy””’ salute to an inspecting officer 
Did the recruit have his cap on oY 


have things so changed in RCMP and 
army life that a man salutes with his 


Hugh Millar, Montreal 


cap off? 


The recruit was either rattled by his 
officer's appearance outside his shower 
or he was wearing full uniform in the 
shower-—a practice not approved by thé 


RCMP Like the army. the RCMP 


; j ; 
never saiutes uniess tn Juli uniform 


To Laugh or to Cry? 


One does not know whether The 
Lady Lawyers Who Are Fighting 
Napoleon (Aug. 1) should be classified 


as article, humor or fiction. Are we 
supposed to laugh or cry when reading 
about Quebec’s incredible laws? 
Quebec lawmakers, exploiting what is 
undoubtedly Canada’s most ignorant 
province, can get away with anything 
Canada’s parliament holds serious, 
intelligent debates to draft a _ fine 
criminal code—-and Quebec’s 
stick their tongue out at it. 
McKenzie Porter’s report was excel 
lent. Let’s have more.—E. Taub, To 


ronta * 


police 
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Mister Lemon Hart first __ 
imported and blended the 
RUIR which is today a 
household word. | 


wna 
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oe A ny, 


; have a 


Good Rum 


for your money 


Bilan s Finis Smead 
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“HE CALLS IT “THIRST-QUENCHER 


HE WAS INSPIRED BY THE 
LABEL 


NEW LABATT PILGENEF 


FROM BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN. 








In his Siberian Expeditionary Fores 

Hugt I Labatt made il inend i 

the Czech Legion. When the I ( ‘in 

fell on Czechoslovakia, Mr. | 

Europe and succeeded it 

with the brewmaster of the { Pilsen 

bre er whe ive hi the ( ° 

i | ‘ eT Wirt! t } 5 

| tt's brewed 1 Pilsenc : 

ester d yproved eve ean 
‘ ‘ . p er for 
( ing thirst Iry it next t ‘ 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FLUORESCENT 


Head Office and Plants 


SYEVA 


INCANDESCENT AND PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


Drummondville, Que. Generul Sales 


tter} ft pout soot nd whit 
talking about photographs which are 
1 white t no middle tone 
en the ight 1 t properly balanced 
ra proper balance of light and shade 
get with S inia flash every time! 
Blue Dot f ndulbs you can put € 
nt it, when you want it ght up t 
ce clear parkliing snapshots 
nia Blue Dot flashbulbs today 


nd whitewash’’! 
N sscrn 
4 (CANADA) LTD, 


DISTRIBUTORS IN LEADING CITIES ACROSS CANADA. 
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UBURBANITES, those modern 
frontiersmen, are mighty ingen- 
ious about finding substitutes for 
Take this 
want ad from the Saint John Evening 


Wanted 


what they haven’t got 


Times-Globe Sewing al- 











terations and remodeling, 110 tele- 
phone poles past Zoo on Rothesay 
Road.”’ It didn’t mea thing to 
us either—-didn’t even sound like a 
piaus ble typograpnhi al error 
then a local resident explained thing 
4 I { i ikKes e se . TI 
woma he advertiser ‘ , 
) the highway i doesn’t eve 
‘ ouse r i 
st ‘rs to Bu Ke ther s 
ir r Pe r r r ~ £ ~ 
overed that r 1OUSEeS re 
iT ered é elephone poles r 
the one re her yuse | 


I Y r ymers yo 
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1 di I 
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ropin returns next pring We've 
just heard fron i Winnipeger who 
took a holiday motor jaunt all the 
way to Montreal Along the St. 


Lawrence he saw a sign tacked to the 


front of a house, “‘Live bait for sale.”’ 
Under the sign was a deck chair and 
the shapely 
blonde in abbreviated bathing suit. 


in deck chair was a 


Parade’s trophy for the most re- 
sourceful golfer of the year goes to 
the Fredericton woman playing in 


Brunswick Ladies’ Golf 


























the New 

oF . all landed 
Championship whose ball lande 
atop a small haystack Debating 
momentarily as to what the ground 

oi 

es gt sa pO ‘ 

hrugved her shoulders, produc 

ruge 
mate Sé € iv pile lig 

er snes « ed ste el 
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[This Montreal couple ilways 


thought the amiable janitor of they 
apartment block was a Canadi 
until an unexpected Irish streal 


A fuse had 


was ironing one 


ippeared in him recently 
blown while the wife 
night, knocking out every light in the 

When 


janitor we 


as 


piace they discovered the 


for the 


out evening 


they could do was leave a 


message fo 
disconsolately about 


the dark wishing he’d get home. Ne> 


nim ind sit 
arrived 


he’d 


morning he 


all apologie 
explaining that have 
the 
by the 


lights were out 


come uf 


fuse the night before 


he 


so 


and fixed 


but time got home their 


he knew they'd 


gone to bed. 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 
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481 University 
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Toronto. 
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Always buy the best - buy 


BISCUITS » BREAD « CAKES + CANDIES 


WESTON LIMITED 






















Nature doesnt make rubber 





Jor jet refuelling like this... 








Lolymer does! 


Today refuelling in flight allows 1 jet plane to circle Because of this rubber revolution you can buy 
the world without landing. That 1s possible because paint that leaves no odour. dries in half an hour. 
manus now manutl cturing better rubber than Nature leaves no brush marks. You walk on rubber tile floors 
can grow. that offer more resilience, longer life, brighter colours. 

Jet fuel destroys natural rubber. The produc tion Almost half the rubber in Canadian produc ts vou 
by Polymer of a flexible rubber, impervious to jet see and use daily is man-made rubber produced 
fuel, for the manufacture of refuelling hose is part by Polymer. 


of a rubber revolution that has been going on lor 


is Polymer Corporation Limited «¢ Sarnia, Canada 
al ¢ Cac. 


For example . not too many years ago, inne! tubes 


lost air steadily. Today, almost 100©7, of inner tubes 


| { >» 1 ) ] ] l } 
are made ol Polvsar Butvl. i rubber that holds al 


many times longer than natural rubber. 





ABOUT 50% OF ALL NEW RUBBER USED IN CANADA TODAY IS POLYSAR 
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